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e 
AN APPRAISAL OF 
PERSONALITY-ORIENTED 
APPROACHES TO PREJUDICE* 


WILLIAM R. HOOD AND MUZAFER SHERIF 
The Institute of Group Relations, 
University of Oklahoma 


The objective of this paper is to give an evaluation of how the tre- 
mendous volume of work done in recent years along authoritarian 
personality lines fits into the larger scheme of social psychology. No 
attempt will be made to go into the details of technique or methodology 
used in these studies. Rather, attention will be concentrated on seeing 
how the findings relate to other data. By and large, this approach has 
aimed at understanding prejudice, which is one aspect of intergroup 
relations, in terms of the authoritarian personality, one segment of the 
area of personality psychology. 

Let there be no question of the importance of personality factors in 
intergroup relations. Of course, such factors as frustration-tolerance, 
projectivity, intelligence, destructiveness, flexibility, and conventionalism 
are important; but, even so, we must remember that these are not self- 
generating, that they must also be subjected to developmental analysis. 
The question of how these personality factors come into being is also a 
major problem, but here the question is exactly how these factors operate 
in intergroup affairs—in what functional relations. 

Research along authoritarian personality lines has been an outgrowth, 
as have many other trends, of rapidly increasing concern over the vital 
and frequently grim problems of intergroup relations in the world 
today. Prejudice, ethnocentrism, and related topics are crucial aspects 
of these problems, and any light that can be shed on these complex areas 
is certainly desirable. We must, however, always keep in mind that the 
problems of intergroup relations are not solely psychological problems. 





*The main points of this paper were delivered at a symposium entitled “The 
Authoritarian Personality” at the annual meeting of the Southwestern Psycho- 
logical Association, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, December 17, 1954. 
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Social psychologists cannot alone reach generalizations and write pre- 
scriptions for resolving intergroup conflict and tension, and we should 
admit frankly that we have not even, as yet, established a comprehen- 
sive and integrated perspective for dealing with these problems. 

However, a glance back over the attempts to deal with problems of 
group relations reveals systematic errors and inadequacies which we are 
now in a better position to avoid. Historically, many approaches and 
doctrines have been promulgated, consciously or unconsciously, in the 
interests of particular groups. Currently, we see academic alliances and 
theoretical preconceptions which are carried into research work result- 
ing in one-sided approaches that deal only with certain aspects of the 
picture but which, nevertheless, claim to offer comprehensive treatments. 
Examples of these latter are the so-called “group-centered,” “personality- 
centered,” and “culture-centered”’ approaches. More specific biases such 
as the psychoanalytic and behavioristic orientations so prevalent today 
are seen not only in psychology but also in sociology, anthropology, and 
political science. When taken as comprehensive approaches to human 
relations, such one-sided emphases result in ignoring facts or twisting 
them into the narrow framework provided. 

Factors coming from the individual—that is, personality factors and 
effects of frustration and other experiences—are of course important in 
understanding human relations—when they are taken as they fit in the 
interaction process. These factors will help illuminate the individual 
variations in exhibiting discriminaton and prejudice within a given 
reference scale. However, in the tremendous volume of research done 
using the Bogardus Social Distance Scale’ and its variations, we find 
some of the best-documented facts in social research to date. The social 
distance pattern in the United States, for example, is accepted by prac- 
tically all groups and classes with only minor variations, and it persists 
over long periods, any noteworthy changes being clearly related to 
catastrophic world events. It is difficult to conceive of these consistencies 
as depending on widespread and long-lasting similarities in authoritarian- 
ism and frustration in the life histories of each generation in all the 
various groups. 

The individual variations in degree, intensity, etc., within a given 
dimension may be determined, in part, by personality factors, but these 
alone cannot determine the existence or nonexistence of the scale. If the 
claims of the proponents of authoritarian personality went only so far, 
their findings could be more easily fitted into the over-all scheme of 
social psychology. 





1 E. §. Bogardus, “Measuring Social Distance,” Journal of Applied Sociol- 
ogy, 9:299-308, 1925. 
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It is unfortunate that the carefully qualified statements of Adorno at 
certain points in the introductory and summary chapters of the book 
The Authoritarian Personality,2 which is the chief proponent of this 
view under discussion, have so few counterparts throughout the rest of 
the volume. The over-all emphasis on personality factors of a particular 
type to the exclusion of other important factors is attested by such re- 
marks as “. . .personality is essentially an organization of needs,” which 
excludes cognitive factors, and “. . .both ideology and. . .group member- 
ship seem to express deeper trends in the individual,” placing these factors 
in a secondary role. 

But rather than quote at length in justification of this appraisal, let us 
examine some conclusions of authors of Studies in the Scope and Methods 
of “The Authoritarian Personality.” Hyman and Sheatsley,* in their 
methodological critique, say that the point of view presented in The 
Authoritarian Personality tends to perpetuate the implication that the 
level of organization of attitudes is a kind of universal, an intrapsychic 
process which bears little relation to environmental conditions. ‘They 
also speak of the authors instituting a devious search for some hidden 
determinant when, in a national sample, a particular attitude is almost 
universal, and of making the “personality theory” they offer identical 
with all of psychology, which, of course, it is not. For the same reasons 
Shils* complains that they assume political behavior is a function of 
deeper personality characteristics, social structure only playing the role 
of setting off the chain of personality-impelled actions. 

Christie, in the same volume,® concludes that the general argument 
in The Authoritarian Personality emphasized purely personality deter- 
minants and discounted contemporary social influences. He says, further, 
that the discussion regarding the relationship between group member- 
ship and individual ideology in that volume strongly emphasized the 
lack of importance of group membership as a factor. Each statement by 
these critics is extensively documented from the original work, and 
generally the one-sided emphasis on personality factors can be docu- 
mented at almost any length; but this should be sufficient to show that 
no straw man or dead horse is involved. 





2 T. W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950). 

% H. H. Hyman and P. B, Sheatsley, “The Authoritarian Personality—A 
Methodological Critique,” in Studies in the Scope and Method of “The Author- 
itarian Personality” (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954), edited by R. Christie and 
M. Jahoda. 

4 E. A. Shils, “Authoritarianism: ‘Right’ and ‘Left,’” of. cit. 

5 Christie, “Authoritarianism Re-examined,” of. cit. 
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Views which explain prejudice primarily through personality factors 
permit the individual to make of the world what he will through wish 
fulfillment, fantasy, and autism. While the deviate individual may 
succeed in ignoring reality to some extent, structuring and restructuring 
of perceptions by the great bulk of people are somewhat held in check 
by actual conditions such as, for example, group sanctions, which set 
certain compelling limits. The point is that intergroup relations of 
consequence today are not primarily matters of deviate behavior. And at 
any rate, as we shall see, we cannot extrapolate from the properties of 
individuals to the characteristics of group situations. 

Still the question remains: Exactly how do personality factors operate 
—in what functional relations? Arguments on this point are now going 
on in all quarters with culture-, group-, and personality-oriented workers 
busily building cases for their preferred explanations. As an example 
which is pertinent in this context, Hyman and Sheatsley say of The 
Authoritarian Personality, “. . .the mistakes and limitations—no one of 
them perhaps crucial—unfortunately operate in favor of the authors’ 
assumptions, and cumulatively they build up a confirmation of the theory 
which, upon examination, proves to be spurious.’”® 

Findings such as those in The Authoritarian Personality and other 
studies based on psychoanalytic preconceptions point up the dangers of 
coming to the area of intergroup relations with fixed notions about the 
relative importance of various factors in any over-all way. Frustration, 
for example, is an important item in intergroup relations, and we must 
seriously consider the views of “displacement,” “scapegoat,” and “frus- 
tration-aggression”’ theories; but surely not as sovereign principles that 
can explain the whole of intergroup relations. 

In Psychological Factors of Peace and War,’ Eysenck and Himmel- 
weit, clinical psychologists at Maudsley Hospital, London, have sur- 
veyed the literature in clinical and social areas dealing with theories 
which would make factors coming from the individual the sole or major 
determinant of aggressive attitudes in human relations. They point to 
the inadequacies of such a one-sided approach, favoring instead a func- 
tional approach to the situation as a whole. 

Probably, all other theories advanced with a sovereign principle suffer 
from similar undue emphases on their particular brand of influence, 
whatever that may be. The scientist, unfortunately, is not a different 
breed from the rest of humanity. He also operates on a system of tacit 





6 Hyman and Sheatsley, of. cit., p. 122 (emphasis in original). 
7 T. H. Pear, ed., Psychological Factors of Peace and War (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950), Chaps. 3 and 8. 
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assumptions, concepts, generalizations, in terms of which he views the 
social world. Thus, it would seem that there is no satisfactory solution 
in arguments or disjointed evidence. If we are to achieve a vantage point 
which will give us valid criteria to apply, it must be through considera- 
tion of basic principles on which there is general agreement. 

A body of knowledge relating to such basic principles has been accumu- 
lating for a number of years. There are facts in the psychology of 
perception which are so well established that they are no longer contro- 
versial topics. Most of these findings are in the line of development 
which attempts to tie up attitudes with some major findings in percep- 
tion—especially perceptual selectivity as influenced by motivational 
factors. A tremendous amount of experimental evidence indicates that 
perception, taken as a prototype of experience, is jointly determined by 
the totality of functionally related external factors (objects, persons, 
events) and internal factors (motives, attitudes, complexes) operative at 
a given time. However, the factors which enter into such a frame of 
reference or system of relations—by which an individual item of experi- 
ence or behavior can be understood—cannot be taken in a mechanical or 
additive way. Findings along the lines of “membership character’ make 
it crystal clear that the parts of a structure have properties different 
from those they would have in other structures and different from their 
properties when studied in isolation. 

If simple discrete weights presented to the individual in close temporal 
sequence, or simple forms, are judged or perceived in a relational way, 
it is reasonable to raise the question of how much more crucial it be- 
comes to study the individual in the framework of interaction. We can- 
not legitimately extrapolate the effects of motivational urges of the 
individual to group situations as if the group situation were a void. 
Likewise, the compelling material conditions (technology, socioeconomic 
forces) influence human relations as affected by the existing organiza- 
tional structure and by the system of beliefs or norms. ‘hese points are 
further elaborated in Sherif and Sherif, Groups in Harmony and Ten- 
sion.* 

Most of the theories proposed to explain intergroup relations, of 
which we must remember prejudice is only one aspect, deal with factors 
that do enter into determining the character of relationships between 
groups, and therefore between individual members. ‘hese factors enter 
jointly in various degrees in the shaping of the final product, each with 
a relative weight in a specific situation, but these relative weights are 





8 M. and C. W. Sherif, Groups in Harmony and Tension (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953), Chaps. 6 and 8. 
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not fixed quantities. The various items have their place in functional 
wholes which must receive first consideration if the parts are to be fitted 
into the larger picture in a meaningful way. 

Mere juxtaposition of contributions from areas with different biases 
will not give the solutions to intergroup relations problems. The factors 
must be brought together in a functional way, not in a mechanical way. 
The results of an approach centered strictly in the individual, no matter 
how dynamic and functional internally, become merely mechanical 
juxtaposition when an attempt is made to relate them to contributions 
from other areas, and the value of the dynamic emphasis is lost. 

While this overview is not new,® it has been especially on the rise 
since the middle thirties and is now beginning to find wider acceptance 
in the social sciences. Just one of the most recent examples is the Simpson 
and Yinger book.'° 

Even so, many of the views which accept multiple determinants only 
“make a place for” them. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that it 
is not sufficient simply to grant the fact that there are many factors 
coming from within the individual and from his surroundings that enter 
into determining the shape of intergroup relations. We have to go a 
step further and take these various factors in their functional relation- 
ships. And also we must keep in mind that the dominant factors or 
major anchorages will not be the same for all cases of intergroup rela- 
tions or for all individuals involved in the same interaction. Statements 
made in advance of the facts, as to which will be the dominant factors 
under all circumstances, do a disservice to the development of a natural- 
istic social science. A view which emphasizes cultural, or group, or 
economic factors to the exclusion of individual differences can no more 
be condoned than its obverse. 

In conclusion, we may summarize the high points of our discussion 
in a few sentences. On the whole, vital topics of man’s relation to man 
and to groups have been formulated in terms of theories which may be 
labeled as primarily “group-centered” or “personality-centered.” “Group- 
centered” approaches have stressed factors of group membership, socio- 
economic factors, and cultural factors such as the existence of the pre- 
vailing values or norms. By and large, in this line of approach, per- 
sonality factors have tended to be neglected. 





® M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936). 

10 G, E. Simpson and J. M. Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities, An 
Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953). 
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On the other hand, “personality-centered” approaches have advanced 
theories which tried to explain the whole scheme of human relations 
primarily in terms of personality factors stemming from the particular 
life history of single individuals. Such theories have failed to give due 
recognition to the place of group membership, prevailing social distance 
scales, the nature of intergroup relations, and other sociocultural deter- 
minants. 

Our assignment for this symposium has been a consideration of one 
current “‘personality-centered” approach to the problem of prejudice. It 
is pointed out in this particular approach, as in other psychoanalytically 
oriented approaches, that individuals, even in the same group, vary in 
the intensity and in the particular manners in which they reveal their 
prejudices. This is one thing, but trying to base the whole explanation 
on individual variations amounts to ignoring the limiting factors in the 
rise of the institution of prejudice. 

The social distance scale of any given group is the product of positive 
or negative relations between groups. In determining the social distance 
scale of a given group, a whole host of socioeconomic and cultural factors 
come into the picture as they pertain to the relations of the group in 
question. The end result of relations between groups is standardized 
in terms of the social distance scales of the respective groups. 

These scales define the limits within which individual variations will 
take place. An adequate personality theory will, at best, point up factors 
which contribute to the determination of these individual variations 
falling within the particular reference scale. But these factors do not 
determine the existence or nonexistence of the scale itself. 

In actual research practice, this implies the order of attack which 
must be followed. The nature and extent of the prevailing scales must 
first be ascertained if the particular variations exhibited by given indi- 
viduals are to be meaningful. Only by considering factors coming both 
from the sociocultural setting and from the individual in a functionally 
interrelated way, and by noting in every case the relative weights of 
factors coming from both sides, can we hope to attain an adequate func- 
tional account of intergroup phenomena such as prejudice. 











CARL KELSEY: 1870-1953 


W. WALLACE WEAVER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Carl Kelsey was born September 2, 1870, at Grinnell, lowa, and 
passed away at his home near Mendenhall, Pennsylvania, on October 15, 
1953. He was married in 1896 to Gertrude H. Haldeman, who survives 
him. He received his undergraduate training at lowa (now Grinnell) 
College, from which he was graduated in 1890, attended Andover 
Seminary, studied at Berlin and Goettingen in Germany, and completed 
the work for the Doctor of Philosophy degree in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1903. The same year he began his career as a 
teacher of sociology at Pennsylvania and continued until his retirement 
as professor emeritus in 1941. He was chairman of the Department of 
Sociology from 1904 to 1935 and guided its growth from a modest 
beginning to a position among the major groups in the field. He served 
as director of the Summer Session of the New York School of Social 
Work from 1905 through 1913. He was a potent influence in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, especially the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, in which the Department of Sociology has been located from 
its inception. He played a significant part in the organization of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, now a part of the University. He 
was also active for many years in the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science as an officer and policy maker. At various times he 
taught summer sessions at schools on the Pacific Coast, including the 
University of Washington and the University of California. 

Professor Kelsey will be remembered as a vivid personality and a 
brilliant teacher. Some of his colleagues regarded him as the most 
dynamic classroom lecturer among American sociologists. Certainly, he 
was one of the best-read scholars of his day, having mastered the litera- 
ture of sociology in several languages. He wrote more than he published, 
but he was not a system builder in the tradition of his contemporaries, 
and his efforts appear to have been concentrated on his lectures. His 
best-known works are The Negro Farmer, 1903; The Physical Basis of 
Society, 1916 and 1928; and The American Intervention in Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, 1922. Among his unpublished works are 
chapters of a manuscript on philanthropic institutions that reflect dili- 
gence and insight. Some intimation of his power as an essayist is revealed 
in a published lecture, delivered at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1914, in which he anticipated a conception of social change subsequently 
set forth by William F. Ogburn. 
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It appears, then, that we act first and think afterwards, Through our inven- 
tions we create a new machine, through our discoveries we develop some new 
asset. As we begin to use these newer achievements, changes in our standards 
follow. It is not correct, then, to say that changes in standard precede change in 
possibilities. Some of the results of these changes are those that we desire to pro- 
duce; some of them are certain to be unexpected, unforeseen, undesirable in their 
influence upon us.! 

These remarks were addressed more particularly to the social prob- 
lems presented by dependent persons or groups of the population, but 
they are extended to a broader conception of social conditions produced 
by accelerated technological and economic changes. 

Professor Kelsey’s social philosophy can be interpreted, perhaps, in 
terms of Middle Western meliorism superimposed on a background of 
New England asceticism. The frontier had passed beyond eastern Iowa 
before he was born, but its stamp was on his homeland and it influenced 
his intense individualism. Although he was sometimes classified as a 
reformer and was even accused of being a “radical,” his views were 
fundamentally conservative on most economic and political issues. Any 
clear understanding of his career must take into account the intellectual 
and social experiences of his early years in a small college town, trans- 
planted from Congregational New England to rural Iowa. 

The pattern of Kelsey’s scholarship may be conveniently divided into 
an initial concern with social work, a middle period devoted largely to 
geographic and biological influences on sociology, and a concluding pre- 
occupation with social institutions, particularly the family. These in- 
terests were not clearly separated, and anyone writing about the first two 
largely from an acquaintance during the third, as this writer does, is at 
a disadvantage. The three were merged in the man at maturity and can 
be distinguished only by a predominance of emphasis. 

The first phase was an understandable sequence to his early training. 
After teaching in high school and graduate study in Germany, he en- 
gaged in work for delinquent boys in Massachusetts and subsequently 
was for several years associated with the highly respected Hastings H. 
Hart, in Chicago. He was active in the formulation of plans for the first 
juvenile court and in other measures for social welfare. 

At Pennsylvania Professor Kelsey came under the influence of Simon 
N. Patten and Samuel McCune Lindsay. He continued for some years 
as a teacher of social work and was active in local and national move- 
ments. Among his graduate students at the University of Pennsylvania 
during this period were C. C. Carstens and J. Prentice Murphy, both 





1 Carl Kelsey, “How Progress Causes Social Problems,” Old Penn, 13:71, 
October 17, 1914. 
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of whom attained some distinction in social work with children. The 
eleemosynary interest continued strong in his teaching, but it gave way 
in the period after about 1910 to his conviction that geographic and 
biological factors warranted more attention in the study of human 
society. 

The trademark of Kelsey’s middle years, from about 1910 to 1928, 
was his course on The Physical Basis of Society. The two editions of 
his book by the same title contain only a part of the evidence that be- 
came familiar to thousands of his students, graduate and undergraduate. 
Most of what he wrote on the subject is rather colorless compared with 
the oral presentation.2 The content of The Physical Basis tended to 
overshadow the course on social institutions that followed it. His per- 
sonal interest in and familiarity with the country and its people gave his 
teaching a vitality that caught up others in its momentum, from the 
examination of its primary elements to the evolution of its customs and 
institutions. It was possibly his dissatisfaction with the way these latter 
subjects were treated in the universities that led to his concentration on 
them in his mature years. 

The later years of Professor Kelsey’s teaching were devoted almost 
exclusively to social institutions. While he did not find the approaches 
of social theory congenial, he was probably the first American scholar to 
bring his students a comprehensive report on Pareto, and showed a keen 
interest in the works of other contemporary European theorists. He was 
frequently heard to complain that there was no adequate psychological 
foundation for an understanding of institutions. He enjoyed setting up a 
paradox in which one prevalent conception was opposed to another, such 
as, ““‘Why do the Eskimos have a cold hell?” He was a master of the 
anecdote and his insights came with a dazzling flash. He treasured terse 
definitions, such as the characterization of religion as “man’s effort to 
control the things he cannot understand.” He had read Karl Marx more 
carefully than most of his colleagues, but he was skeptical of socialism, 
communism, and most other proposals for collectivism. While he was a 
sharp critic of much that was identified as capitalism, he deplored the 
New Deal and the decline of individualism. He carried forward many 
of the conceptions of William Graham Sumner, whom he admired 
deeply, and emphasized the dangers of the superstate with its centraliza- 
tion of executive powers. In the second quarter of the century he ap- 
peared to become increasingly aware of his opposition to the trend of 
political developments on the domestic front, but he was never an 





2 See “The Importance of the Physical Basis in the Teaching of Sociology,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, 21: 128-37, 1927. 
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isolationist and, long before Pearl Harbor precipitated a declaration 
of war, he expressed a strong conviction that the United States must 
throw its power on the side of Britain and France. 

How much of his convictions stemmed from his early training and 
how much from the observations and reflections of his mature years it 
would be difficult to say. It is notable that, although he taught in a 
private university, he championed public education and, although he 
distrusted the expansion of the federal government, he accepted certain 
extensions of governmental services to “defective, dependent, and delin- 
quent” groups as desirable or unavoidable. 

Professor Kelsey devoted much of his considerable energy in the later 
years of his teaching to the family, which he considered the special 
concern of sociologists. While he distrusted certain trends in the transi- 
tion from the semipatriarchal rural family to the more nearly equali- 
tarian urban form, he was ranged on what might be called the “liberal” 
side of such issues as the transfer of powers from parents to the state 
and the extension of increased rights to women. With large audiences of 
men and women, he enjoyed the role of a detached observer, alternately 
twitting each sex about the disparities between the prerogatives it as- 
sumed and the privileges it claimed. His approach was historical rather 
than clinical or statistical. He was a sincere admirer of George Elliott 
Howard and urged his graduate students to master The History of 
Matrimonial Institutions. 

It may help to focus some of Kelsey’s thinking on sociology and 
particularly on social institutions if a few brief quotations are intro- 
duced at this point. Of society he commented : 

We are forced to assume that the character of an individual is the resultant 
of the development of natural, inherited qualities under the influence of the world 
about him, social as well as physical. Inasmuch as no two persons are just alike, 
and since the environment of no two persons can be identical, it must follow that 
differences will arise in the wants, ideals and judgments of men. Hence, society 
always faces the necessity of developing standards to avoid the evil effects of the 
clash of interests that would otherwise arise. Throughout the ages moral educa- 
tion has been at least as important as the acquisition of facts which is so empha- 
sized today.* 

He defined social institutions simply, perhaps a bit cryptically, as ‘‘an 
organized way of doing something.” Pursuing the nature of social 
organization and social change he observed that, 





3 The Physical Basis of Society, 2nd ed. (New York: D, Appleton and 
Company, 1928), p. 436. 
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A greater source of error lies, probably, in the fact that change, not fixity, 
characterizes human affairs as well as organic life. The good becomes the enemy 
of the better. . . . any change in underlying conditions of life must ultimately 
produce changes in social organization, possibly in social ideals and theory, In 
many ways the crystallization of institutions appears to be the most serious 
problem in their careers. It is so much easier to follow old methods than to 
experiment with new that man drifts along hiding the facts from himself until 
some social revolution seems to break down the very foundation of his society.4 

Writing of the costs of change he remarked : 

Yet, change is inevitable. There is no escape .... Only by denying that 
trait which makes him a man, his intellect, can change be stopped. Readjustment 
is difficult. New policies do not always succeed; new machines do not always 
work, There is no merit in change as such. Society has no escape. It must pay 
the penalty for being what it is. Panaceas do not exist either in medicine or 
politics. Man must work out his adjustment to an actual world, that is here 
and now. The attempt to go back means not retrogression but decay. Society 
must test out the new programs, holding to those that work, discarding the others 
no matter how antique or how new.® 

Other students would quite possibly select different citations, and 
it is certain that no quotations from Kelsey’s writings will quite catch or 
convey the man. On this point a sage observation from his longtime 
friend and colleague, James P. Lichtenberger, may be helpful. In the 
last year of his lite Lichtenberger observed to the writer, “You know, 
after all these years, I feel I never got to know Kelsey.” For all their 
differences, the careers of these two men ran a noteworthy parallel. They 
were born in adjoining states of the Middle West in the same year, 
though they had not met until plans were undertaken to bring Lichten- 
berger to the University of Pennsylvania in 1909. Their preparations 
for teaching had striking similarities. ‘They occupied the same office for 
thirty years. They died in the same year, with the same ailment. Between 
them there was a deep but largely tacit loyalty. It would be unreal to 
undertake an estimate of one without the other. 

Any appreciation of Kelsey, the man, as over against the scholar and 
teacher, must take into account his versatility. While his great obsession 
was reading, which demanded long hours and days of virtual isolation, 
he had many social interests and diversions. Horticulture was for him a 
profitable avocation. He could have had a career in billiards if it had 
been his choice. He was a devotee of skat and contract bridge. But the 
passion of his life was the highway, and few men knew more byways 
from one coast to the other. Iwo events may be cited to suggest in a 
small measure the man’s will power and capacity for definitive action. 





4 Ihid., p. 446. 
5 Jbid., pp. 476-77. 
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The first was his decision after about forty years of chain smoking cigars 
that it was not good for him. He never lit another. The other was his 
final round trip, on borrowed time, to the Pacific Coast. To the conster- 
nation and admiration of all, he summoned the remnants of his vitality, 
rose from the bed to which he had been largely confined for two years, 
and surveyed once more the beloved country in which he had lived for 
eighty-three years. Clearheaded to his last hours, he seldom passed up an 
opportunity to learn what was going on or to contribute an epigram- 
matic comment. 

Much of what has been inadequately set forth in the preceding pages 
is summarized in the citation for a degree of Doctor of Letters conferred 
on Professor Kelsey by the University of Pennsylvania during its bi- 
centennial celebration in 1940, which read in part: “Vigorous teacher 
and administrator with rare ability in the selection and training of men, 
his dynamic leadership has molded one of the University’s strongest 
departments and his relation of social sciences to geography and biology 
is a major contribution to knowledge.” To him is credited in large 
measure the respect in which sociology is held at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 





DATING AND COURTSHIP 
AT PIONEER COLLEGE 


ERNEST A. SMITH 
Hunter College, 
New York 


Analytical distinctions between “dating’’ and “courtship” have been 
made by many sociologists. Dating, peculiarly typical of middle-class 
American youth, is characterized as a competitive, aim-inhibited, end-in- 
itself pattern involving no emotional or social commitment. Although 
some analysts disagree with the position,” dating is not part of the court- 
ship pattern which is monogamous, involves emotional and social com- 
mitment, and previews marriage. 

The coeducational college community is viewed as the paradigmatic 
situation for the appearance of the dominant dating pattern, as college 
students typify a class- and age-selected peer group relatively free of 
normal economic and social responsibilities and subject to undue post- 
ponement of marriage. It was primarily to test this hypothesis that the 
present study was made. Supplementary data will be presented to vali- 
date the distinctive characteristics of competitive dating and to describe 
the secondary pair patterns and criteria of partner selection. Research 


curiosity was also stimulated by student remarks that, contrary to the 
hypothesis, steady-date relations were dominant. Some support is given to 
this position by the fact that the average age of marriage is decreasing 
and also that 12 per cent of the student body in Pioneer College were 
married. Married veterans have been a conspicuous part of campus life 
since World War II, and inexpensive college housing makes marriage 
a realistic possibility for even nonveteran younger students. 


POPULATION AND PROCEDURE 


The total population of matriculated unmarried students in Pioneer 
College, as of May 1953 was 595, including 402 men and 193 women. 
One hundred and sixty questionnaires, distributed by personal contact, 





1 Some selected studies in this field are: Frances E. Merrill, Courtship and 
Marriage (New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949); Willard Waller, 
“The Rating and Dating Complex,” American Sociological Review, 2: 727-34; 
Ernest W. Burgess, “The Wise Choice of a Mate,” Successful Marriage, edited 
by Morris Fishbein and Ernest W. Burgess (New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1947); John F. Cuber, “Changing Courtship and Marriage Customs,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 229: 
30-38. 

2 Samuel Harman Lowrie, “Dating, A Neglected Field of Study,” Marriage 
and Family Living, 10: 90-91, 95; Robert F. Winch, “The Relation between 
Courtship Behavior and Attitudes toward Parents among College Men,” 4 meri- 
can Sociological Review, 8: 164-74. 
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netted 132 replies, or a return of 82 per cent. Responses came from 69 
men and 63 women, who constitute about 22 per cent of the total 
population. Since the sex ratio of men to women is 2:1, about 17 per 
cent of the men and 32 per cent of the women students provide the 
sample used in this study. 

A six-page questionnaire was prepared, designed to elicit factual in- 
formation on dating activity, number of partners, and related informa- 
tion, covering the academic year 1952-53. It was felt that a study 
covering a nine-month period would reveal fuller information on dating 
behavior. 

The questionnaire was evolved through discussions with students in 
order to clarify terminological distinctions. For example, the term 
competitive date was not used in the questionnaire, since students do not 
use this phrase, but instead refer to a mobile dater as “operator” and 
“playing the field.” Lowrie rejects terms like competitive date as artificial 
and contrary to the conceptions of dating youth,*® but participant in- 
sight is not necessary for setting up analytic distinctions. 

After the questionnaire was pretested on 35 students in a marriage 
and family course, terms and questions were revised in order to clear 
up problems of communication. This staff of interested students then 
distributed copies of the revised questionnaire, using a personal approach 
to ensure serious treatment. The questionnaires were then returned 
directly to the author, thus providing anonymity. 


DEFINITIONS 


‘The questionnaire was designed to reveal the following pair patterns: 
(1) Competitive Dating: mobile dating involving 1 to 50 or more 
partners, none of which involves an understanding and is self-defined as 
“playing the field”; (2) Steady Dating: an exclusive pair relationship 
involving at least a minimum understanding “‘to go steady” while on the 


campus. 

Under the heading of Steady Dating two levels are distinguished: 
(a) Noncommitment Steady, where the steady agreement does not in- 
volve future plans of marriage; (b) Commitment Steady, where the 
steady agreement involves future marriage plans. In practice, the non- 
commitment steady may very well be an alternative to the competitive 
dating pattern rather than a courtship pattern. 

Since this study is primarily concerned with dating patterns in the 
campus community, home town relationships, although noted, were not 





% Lowrie, “Dating Theories and Student Responses,” American Sociological 
Review, 16: 339. 
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analyzed. Also the distinction between competitive and steady dating 
must include the subject's attitude as well as behavior, as there were 
several students who had one or more pair relationships involving no 
understanding or commitment which in practice were exclusive for a 
period of time. Such relationships simulate a steady date, but, as no 
understanding was involved, such persons are categorized as competitive. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Competitive dating. The dominant dating pattern at Pioneer College 
is competitive dating, 66 per cent of the respondents being so classified. 
Analysis reveals a sex differential in that 75 per cent of the men so date, 
as compared with 56 per cent of the girls. This difference might be 
partially explained by the fact that there are twice as many men as 
women students, resulting in higher competition for unattached girls. 
Also, data on steady dating reveal that girls are more seriously oriented 


toward courtship. 
How competitive are competitive daters? As partner mobility is 
distinctive of competitive daters, it is interesting to note that only 6 


per cent reported dating more than 20 persons. The competitive women 
were more highly mobile, 11 per cent dating over 20 partners, as com- 
pared with only 2 per cent of the men. Actually, the bulk of competitive 
daters dated under 6 persons, 55 per cent being so limited. ‘Twice as 
many men as women were limited to a maximum of 5 partners, possibly 
indicating a shortage of partners, plus the fact that male dating may be 
inhibited because of the norm that they initiate and finance the date. 

Competitive dating, by definition, includes several partners, but the 
intensity of dating with each partner varies widely. Fifty-six per cent of 
the partners were dated less than six times, and only 9 per cent over 
twenty times. Of the females’ partners, 16 per cent were dated over 
twenty times, as compared with only 4 per cent of the males’ partners. 
This possibly indicates that the women define a given informal associa- 
tion as a date when it is not so viewed by the men. If so, it shows the 
more serious interpretation women attach to dating. 





4 Specific information on dating partners was limited to the 5 partners 
most frequently dated during the period September 1952 to May 1953. Since 55 
per cent of the competitive daters reported dating 5 or fewer persons, complete 
information is available on their full dating activity. Further reference to the 
questionnaires indicated that, because of space limitations, reports were not given 
on 241 partners who were least often dated. Of these, the overwhelming per- 
centage (72 %) were dated a maximum of three times, with more than half of 
the 241 total (57 %) dated only ovee or twice. The study, therefore, covers the 
bulk of dating partners and activities. 
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Emotional noninvolvement in competitive dating. Emotional non- 
involvement is one of the unique characteristics of the competitive date. 
Partner mobility implies lack of emotional involvement, well validated 
by the use of the conversational “‘line.’’ Data on this point are based on 
the subject’s appraisal of his own attitude and that of the partner. In 
such a situation biased answers enter in, yet tendencies still appear. 

Forty-three per cent of the dating relationships were described as 
being mutual friendship or mutual indifference, with little variation 
between men and women reporting.° No men defined their relationship 
as mutual love, whereas 5 per cent of the women so reported. However, 
as 6 of the 7 women so reporting referred to past steadies, violation of 
the dating norm is minimal. Actually, 12 per cent of the women indicate 
reciprocity of affection or infatuation, as do 10 per cent of the men; but, 
as this includes thrill reactions, no real bonds may be involved. 

As competitive dating relationships may often involve nonreciprocal 
affectional ties, the relations in which the partner’s affection is described 
as greater than the subject’s is interesting. Bias of reporting obviously 
enters here. ‘I0wenty per cent of the males and 18 per cent of the females 
reported greater emotional involvement on the partner’s part, whereas 
only 6 per cent of the males and 7 per cent of the females reported this 
in regard to themselves. It is possible that this mutual definition of 
greater involvement by the partner may arise from vanity, too literal 
acceptance of the “line,” or an actual description of the nonreciprocal 
affectional relation. 

Further light is thrown on this factor by the reports on who ended 
the dating relationship. Including all reports, twice as many men ended 
the affair as women. Also, 22 per cent of the reports indicate mutual 
decision on parting. Despite the possibility of biased reports, approxi- 
mately twice as many women as men admit that the partner severed 
the relationship. One may deduce that more men initiate the break in 
the dating affair and by implication are less emotionally involved. Yet 
it might be perceived that, since men normally take the initiative in 
making dates, they are in the natural position for being credited with 
ending relationships by default. 

Where there is no emotional involvement, there should be no bereave- 
ment resulting from the ending of the relationship. Sixty-nine per cent 
of the men and 53 per cent of the women report no emotional upset, 
while only 6 per cent of the men and 12 per cent of the women do. 





5 The author was mainly concerned with dating patterns at the time of the 
study. Among the competitive daters it was discovered that the men reported 
on 5 past steadies and the women reported on 12. Since omission of these data 
would have underreported dating activity, they are included. 
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From this it appears that the women are more involved; but, since 
almost half of these affairs were with past “‘steadies,” we find that there 
is very little emotional involvement or bereavement by either sex. 

There seems to be no significant difference in attitudes and behavior 
of men and women, except that more women date the same partner 
over longer periods and more men tend to initiate the break in the 
relationship. Possibly the women, viewing themselves as ready for 
marriage and playing a more passive role, are the more sensitive to 
implications of courtship and to predefinition of a competitive date as 
introductory to courtship. 

Steady dating. Steady dating, whether of a noncommitment or 
commitment type, is a secondary campus dating pattern, 34 per cent of 
the sample so dating. In contrast to the competitive pattern, the steady 
date is more characteristic of the coeds: 44 per cent of the women com- 
pared with 25 per cent of the men. In view of the 2:1 sex ratio of the 
total campus population, this difference may be insignificant, as each 
steady male withdraws twice the percentage of women from the dating 
market. 

Of the campus steady daters, 67 per cent are commitment steadies 
and 33 per cent are noncommitment steadies. Sex differentials are 
interesting in that 59 per cent of the men and 71 per cent of the women 
reported plans to marry the current steady. This indicates that female 
steadies are significantly more oriented toward courtship than their 
male counterparts. 

Noncommitment steadies. Noncommitment steadies on the campus 
were overwhelmingly of a nonserious type (removed from the courtship 
pattern) in that 86 per cent of the men and 88 per cent of the women 
so dating agreed to going steady only while on the campus. This shows 
that noncommitment steady dating is largely for convenience, or date 
security, and functions as an alternative to competitive dating, not as 
part of the courtship pattern. Moreover, not even one male or female 
steady dater reported that their understanding excluded home town 
dating. First, such dating does not affect campus status, as it is not 
common knowledge. Second, apparently every campus steady makes 
allowance for dating at home during vacations and summers. Some 
students carry this attitude even further in that four campus steady 
daters (three men and one woman) also had home town steadies at the 
same time. 

There is some indication that the duration of the steady relationship 
affects the degree of commitment, in that none of the males and only 33 
per cent of the females who were noncommitted had gone steady for 
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seven months or more, whereas 70 per cent of the males and 50 per 
cent of the females with commitments had steady dated for this length 
of time. In that 45 per cent of the women steady dating for six months 
or less planned to marry the partner, whereas only one man so reported, 
this reinforces the view that women preview marriage earlier than men. 

There is a positive correlation between the degree of commitment and 
the intensity of steady dating activity. Using the females as a guide, we 
find 55 per cent of the commitment steadies dated seven times a week, 
as compared with 25 per cent of the noncommitment type. While none 
of the commitment type dated less than four times a week, 38 per cent 
of the noncommitment steadies dated only three times a week. The 
usefulness of the male reports is invalidated by the fact that 47 per cent 
of the steady males gave no answer to this question. 

Couples with serious plans for the future may mutually cooperate by 
reducing date expenses or even eliminate them by just enjoying each 
other’s company. This, of course, enables the couple to increase greatly 
its dating frequency. 

Partner preference and selection. The dating pattern is stated to be 
predominantly a middle-class phenomenon,® and the college population 
is by aspiration, if not in fact, part of the middle-class culture. As 
middle-class youth mutually support dating norms, the campus com- 
munity should act largely as a relatively exclusive in-group in limiting 
the selection of dating partners. Sixty-six per cent of the sample stated 
that they preferred dating fellow students, while in practice 82 per cent 
did. 

An interesting difference appears here in comparing male and female 
preferences and behavior: 52 per cent of the men, compared with 89 
per cent of the women, preferred college partners, although in fact 71 
per cent of the men and 95 per cent of the women so limited their dating. 
At Pioneer College the only other dating source is found in the surround- 
ing community. Forty-eight per cent of the competitive men either 
preferred dates with town girls or had no preference, while only 17 
per cent of the competitive women were similarly disposed. 

The data also validate the point that where courtship enters in, 
partner selection tends toward homogamy, here specifically revealed in 
terms of educational background. Among steady daters, none of the 
women and only one of the men chose town partners, whereas among 
competitive daters 5 per cent of the women and 31 per cent of the men 
dated them. 





6 Margaret Mead, Male and Female (New York: William Morrow and 
Company, 1949), p. 281; Francis E. Merrill, Courtship and Marriage (New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949), p. 71. 
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In turn, the 48 per cent of the competitive daters who were interested 
in town girls, as well as the 31 per cent who so dated, indicate a strong 
dating preference outside the class-selective campus community. The 
first reason for this is that coeds are restricted by evening curfew, after 
which the men will stalk the town. Second, the girl residing in town 
offers more normal dating facilities including home hospitality, parlor 
privacy, and no institutional restrictions. Also, there is a strong implica- 
tion of sexual exploitation of the town girls. Of dates with town girls 
59 per cent were initiated by pickups or blind dates, and the men stated 
preferring town girls because they were less demanding and more 
permissive. Personal documents dealing with town dating opportunities 
reveal a hierarchy of preferability of the dine-and-dance spots relative to 
the age, experience, and sexual availability of the unescorted female 
patrons. Interviews substantiate the men’s view that town girls are less 
demanding in that some will partially finance dates, provide cars, and 
even apartment facilities. 

Finally, the selection of dating partners validates the generally known 
fact that not only do most men marry women the same age or younger 
but date preferences also follow the same pattern. Generally, excluding 
veterans, the college population is age selective. Of all dating partners 
80 per cent were girls the same age or younger, with little difference 
shown between male and female reportings. ‘The only variation appears 
in steady dating, where 32 per cent of the women report themselves 
older than their partners. 


SUMMARY 


This study verifies that competitive dating is the dominant campus 
pattern. Due to partner mobility, it is aim inhibited and an end in itself. 
Emotional noninvolvement is shown as a unique characteristic. Both 
sexes tend to report the involvement of the partner, yet most report no 
bereavement when the dating is ended. 

Steady dating is a secondary pattern, mostly of a courtship type pre- 
viewing marriage. A minority practice noncommitment steady dating, 
which is an alternative to competitive dating rather than part of the 
courtship process. 

Partner selection tends toward campus homogamy, except for a 
minority of competitive males who date town girls for convenience and 
possibly exploitation. 





SOCIAL INTEGRATION OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN HAVING HEARING PROBLEMS 


JOHN S. SIMMONS 
Coordinator, 
Hearing Center of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles 


Are there behavior differences or similarities between children with 
and without hearing problems? If so, just what part do these differences 
or similarities play in the expression, interpretation, and responses of 
children in the process of becoming socially integrated? As an effort to 
understand the implications of this problem, children were studied 
according to the factors in four behavior patterns: (1) regard for the 
teacher in terms of affection, (2) the teacher as a person of authority, 
(3) child’s relationship to other children, and (4) child’s leadership 
tendencies. 

Each of these behavior patterns was broken down into twenty-two 
distinctive traits. The traits, listed on a schedule, were checked according 
to the frequency of their occurrence. This formed the basis of a rating 
technique for the behavior of each child. The children were studied in 
. two separate groups after making sure that as many variables as possible 
were excluded. This study was made in Los Angeles, California, and 
completed in February of 1954. 

The experimental group was chosen by selecting fifteen preschool 
children who had attended parent observation classes for 6 months. 
Each of these children had been screened by the 4 CA audiometer and 
found to have a threshold loss for hearing speech. The control group 
was chosen by selecting fifteen children who had attended parent observa- 
tion classes 6 months. Each of these children was also screened by the 
4 CA audiometer and found to have normal hearing in the speech range. 
Every child in the control group was matched with a child in the experi- 
mental group for age, sex, race, intelligence, and socioeconomic back- 
ground. Thus, in the two groups there were fourteen who were 3 years 
old, twelve who were 4 years old, and four who were 5 years old. The 
greatest difference in age between any two matched children in these 
groups was 5 months. The average difference in age between the experi- 
mental and control groups was 2 months. In each group there were 
eight boys and seven girls. 
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Child’s regard for the teacher in terms of affection. The results of 
this study indicated that the children with hearing problems sought less 
affection from their teachers than did the children without hearing 
problems. An illustration of this point was found in M’s behavior. M, 
who was 4 years and 3 months old, seemed to have a positive relation- 
ship with her teacher. Although she rarely offered negative resistance 
to love and affection from the teacher, M was seldom observed seeking 
affection. 

In the experimental group there were three children who depended on 
the teacher for affection as compared with nine children in the control 
group who depended on the teacher for affection. An illustration of the 
normal hearing children who depended on the teacher for affection was 
found in N’s behavior. N, who was 4 years and 3 months old, depended 
on the teacher for any signs of love and affection. N would hold the 
teacher’s hand and follow her around. She would sit at the teacher’s 
feet at story time and seek attention at every opportunity. 

The teacher as a person of authority. Children with hearing prob- 
lems responded to the teacher as a person of authority almost in the 
same manner as did the children without hearing problems. A significant 
difference between the two groups of children was that the experimental 
group did not respond to verbal stimulus as well as the control group. 
The children with hearing problems possessed very good powers of 
concentration in tasks that required physical attention. An illustration 
of a child with a hearing problem who had difficulty in responding to 
verbal directions given by the teacher was found in A’s behavior. A, who 
was 3 years and 6 months old, had a well-developed ability to concen- 
trate. He very rarely disobeyed the teacher’s instructions, nor could it 
be said that A was submissive. He failed to carry out instructions only 
when he was participating in an activity that took his attention away 
from the teacher’s verbal instructions. 

An illustration of normal hearing children who had the ability to 
concentrate in physical activities and respond to verbal cues was ob- 
served in B’s behavior. B, who was 3 years and 6 months old, had a 
well-developed ability to concentrate. He seemed to enjoy indulging in 
activities where physical participation was required. Even though he was 
observed to be engrossed in a task which required all of his attention, B 
was always alert to the teacher’s verbal cues. While the difference be- 
tween the two groups was slight, it was an important point in their 
acquisition of learning. The lack of ability to participate in a physical 
activity and to listen to the teacher’s instructions was a very serious 
impediment for these young children. 
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Relationship with other children. Children with hearing problems 
were observed to be somewhat different in their playtime associations 
with other children as compared with the relationship of normal hear- 
ing children with their playmates. Children with hearing problems were 
often found playing alone. This was true in spite of the fact that they 
endeavored to become a part of the small group which was of interest 
to them. Over one half of the experimental group was observed to be 
engaged in solitary play. However, the behavior rating scale did not 
bring out the significant factor that children in the control group played 
by themselves because they actually wanted to. On the other hand, the 
children in the experimental group made very definite attempts to play 
with others even to the extent that fights would flare up. 

Leadership tendencies. Children with hearing problems were ob- 
served to be somewhat different in their tendencies toward leadership. 
In the group of children who had hearing problems seven were observed 
to have leadership qualities as compared with one child with normal 
hearing. An illustration of the group of normal hearing children who 
had leadership tendencies can be seen in the behavior of I. I, who was 
3 years and 7 months old, would fight to become the leader and would 
hold that position as long as she possibly could. An illustration of the 
group of children with hearing problems who possessed leadership 
tendencies can be seen in the behavior of H. H, who was 3 years and 7 
months old, had excellent qualities of leadership and would accept the 
role of leader with great enthusiasm. However, she was quick to yield, 
once her leadership role was challenged. The children with hearing prob- 
lems seemed to value the companionship of their playmates more than the 
glory of becoming leaders. 

The preschool child who has a hearing problem is striving to acquire 
basic means of social communication in a world which is difficult for even 
the normal hearing person to comprehend fully. If the hearing problem 
is not discovered, the child may be considered as retarded or even feeble- 
minded. At times this may be due to the social value that is placed on 
good speech and alertness to verbal stimulus. There are studies which 
show how the management of the physical basis of a hearing loss has 
given the child normal faculties for competitive achievement in our 
society. However, it has been the purpose of this study to point out that 
a serious chain of behavior disturbances may be set in motion by the 
hearing problem. There is real need for further research to understand 
the developmental problems which affect the mental, emotional, and 
social growth of children with hearing problems. 





TOWARD PEACE BETWEEN NATIONS 
AND WITHIN NATIONS 


FRANK T. CARLETON 
Case Institute of Technology 


Recently, it has been reported, an air pilot flew 2% times the speed 
of sound; the summit of Mt. Everest, the highest peak on this planet, 
was reached by two intrepid climbers; a dive of over 10,000 feet into 
the depths of the ocean was accomplished ; and a hole was drilled to the 
depth of over 4 miles below the surface of the earth. In spite of these 
and many other extraordinary accomplishments in the physical realm, 
much poverty, unemployment, prejudice, and danger of catastrophic war 
have not been banished from the earth. The world is in the midst of a 
series of clashes between the new technological civilization and the 
older one characterized by handicraft and poverty. This may be the key 
to much of the turmoil in Asia and Africa. Localism is practically ended. 
The world is being tied together by radio, television, and aircraft. Only 
artificial barriers, such as the much-publicized iron and bamboo curtains, 
remain of importance in preserving isolation between nations and peoples. 

Americans firmly believe progress has been made, and is still being 
made, in natural science and engineering, but we are no longer certain 
of progress toward better human relations and toward world peace and 
prosperity. We are no longer certain that the race of men is moving 
toward the organization of a more perfect life and toward more peaceful 
human relations here on earth. It is, however, true that in the last 150 
years many pessimistic voices have been heard. For example, in 1806, 
William Pitt is quoted as follows: “There is scarcely anything around 
us but ruin and despair.”” Human material betterment in this techno- 
logical and atomic age appears to be the product of engineering and of 
advances in economic, political, and social institutions. The ‘“‘mess’’ in 
which the entire world is floundering after two world wars, after the 
Korean episode, after a long-continued struggle in Indo-China, and in 
conjunction with vigorous attempts in Asia and Africa to end the last 
vestiges of colonialism and to carve independent and democratic nations 
before their peoples have had the background experience which prepares 
them for freedom and power, and during the continuation of the “cold 
war” between powerful nations and their allies, leads many to feel that 


man, individually and collectively, can do little to improve world condi- 
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tions or to bring about world peace. If advances follow advances in the 
physical world, are there reasons, other than the complexity of the 
phenomena, for doubting the probability of advances in the human or 
social sciences? j 

It may be suggested that in the physical sciences, man is an onlooker. 
He is not in the midst of the phenomena which are taking place. But, in 
social science, man is in the center of stirring events. He is directly 
benefited or injured by what is going on, and he is able to modify in a 
lesser or greater degree the trend of events. His immediate self-interest 
may cause him to look upon proposals and programs with a biased point 
of view. Logically and in the long run, excellent arguments may be 
made for free trade between nations, but immediate and local interests 
often lead many individuals to oppose free trade. Logic gives way to 
immediate hope of gain, power, and prestige. Only the traditional “man 
from Mars” can look upon the scene without bias or prejudice due to 
self-interest in the course of events. The result is some kind of com- 
promise between conflicting interests; it is not purely a matter of sci- 
entific determination. Man is a contradictory being. He desires freedom 
and power, but the drive for power leads to conflict with others. It 
tends to narrow the freedom of others. 

The individual members of a healthy society in a technological age 
must possess honesty, integrity, ability to do teamwork, self-sacrifice in 
the interests of the community, physical and intellectual vigor, and 
religious fervor. Within limits, a vigorous society will retain competi- 
tion or rivalry between individuals and between groups. A healthy society 
will strive earnestly to lessen the tension leading to war and to reduce 
the pressure of population until a standard of living above subsistence 
may be maintained. These are two important and not unrelated barom- 
eters to watch in today’s world. Perhaps the most revolutionary aspect 
of recent generations has been the possibility of directing social evolution, 
of changing the course of human events. This process involves organiza- 
tion and the ability to work with, not against, natural forces. ‘The shape 
of the world’s destiny may be modified by man.! The world of today is 
complicated, but the basic forces operating in this complex world are not 
difficult to discover and may be channeled in new directions. 

Brain power has been used to improve the physical environment of 
man and to raise standards of living. We may now hope to divert some 
of this brain power into the careful study of human relations or into the 
social sciences. Nevertheless, it seems clear to the objective student that 


1 “Speeding Up Human Evolution,” by the writer, Soctology and Social 
Research, 32: 600-05. 
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an approach toward the use of scientific methods in human relations, 
unless controlled by a social conscience, religious imperatives, or govern- 
mental regulations, may result in placing great and irresponsible power 
in the hands of one man or of a group of men. Glimpses have been given 
the Western world of the great dangers arising from power placed in the 
hands of a reckless or ruthless group, whether that group be fascist, 
communist, or gangster. Scientific achievements make for higher stand- 
ards of living and for a better life, or they may be used to destroy 
civilization. Machines may reduce hard and backbreaking work, but 
machines may be so utilized as to degrade and regiment men and women. 
In like fashion, social science, or the study of human relations, may lead 
to international and industrial peace, to human betterment; but it may 
also be used to belittle the individual and to give aid and comfort to 
dictators. It will, indeed, take time to develop skills in the art of obtain- 
ing and retaining good human relations. 

As the world enters the atomic age, sorely troubled by the possibility 
that powerful forces may be used to turn the clock of civilization back- 
ward, the task of achieving human brotherhood and of fashioning some 
workable type of international organization capable of preventing future 
world wars becomes the major job of mankind. In a world characterized 
by extreme variations in institutions, traditions, income, and religious 


beliefs, a strong and massive state would tend toward stagnation and 
toward a condition of affairs under which individual initiative and 
dignity would be discounted. On the other hand, completely independent 
nations—each sovereign—would, if the past is a reasonable criterion, 


lead to dangerous and devastating wars. A world federation, with much 
authority left in the hands of members of the federation and local units, 
would seem to be a reasonable compromise between a monolithic world 
state and many completely independent nations. 

In this period of crisis there is no neat or magical formula which will 
insure a peaceful and prosperous world. No appeal to mechanical or 
biological forces alone may be expected to solve complex problems in 
human relations. Very diverse groups are working to prevent the 
taking of steps necessary to insure world peace and prospetity. Com- 
munists and fascists wish to destroy freedom or to replace it with absolute 
authority in the hands of a central and autocratic hierarchy. Also, 
earnest and patriotic Patrick Henrys are emotionally upset and react 
vigorously when it is proposed to limit the power of a national unit to 
make war. The world is suffering from the acts of men; we can be 
saved by acts of men working in harmony with moral imperatives or 
natural law or basic human virtues or God-given impulses. 
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In order to attain peace and efficiency in industry, and within national 
boundaries, workers must find satisfaction in their work, as well as in 
their leisure time. In a simpler economy, a worker made a complete 
article; today, he is usually one of a team. The earlier worker could 
stop without affecting the work of others; now, when one of a team 
stops, all are brought to a standstill. ‘The work and the skill of each man 
are highly important to the group, but society has failed to date to adjust 
its thinking and the bestowal of honors to the new and complex indus- 
trial age. , 

It is often difficult to get satisfaction out of one’s work when that 
work is only a fragment of the total required to produce the finished 
product. Many jobs have been “whittled down” until it is difficult to 
understand the meaning and importance of the daily task. The worker is 
a part of an “organized process.” He may well question: Is the process 
useful to the community? Is the job really worth doing? Today, workers 
in complex industry must more and more find satisfaction and dignity 
in membership of a work group and in group performance, and this re- 
quires community and management recognition of each individual as a 
significant member of a team. For example, a group of workers in a 
plant or a department should be given complete or partial control over 
certain matters not directly connected with production and productive 
efficiency, such as accident prevention, recreation, cafeteria’s promotion, 
layoffs. 

May we consider briefly two primary, natural, or God-given social 
forces which still continue to play important roles in human relations: 
(1) the urge to save one’s own life and to advance one’s interests, which 
is manifested in struggle, rivalry, or competition, and (2) the urge to 
save and uplift the life of others, which is manifested in mother love for 
children, in humanitarianism, and in programs for community better- 
ment. Man is pulled and pushed two different ways. He wishes to be a 
member of society, of a group; but he also wishes to go his own way, to 
be independent, to cease being constrained. He is an anarchist and also 
a member of society. He is an antisocial and also a social being. Each 
man wishes to count. If he fails in peaceful and ordinary pursuits, he 
may invent an enemy and promote a group to oppose the enemy. Thus, 
he may come to count as a person worthy of prestige. Successful steps 
toward the improvement of life here on earth must include harnessing 
these two somewhat antagonistic human impulses and the use of both in 
improving a technological society. A successful program will tone down 
the fierceness of rivalry and turn it from war and personal combat to 
competitive games and business. In short, the wise students of human 
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nature will accept rivalry or competition as a fundamental impulse of 
mankind. Attempts to eliminate rivalry run counter to a deep-seated 
human instinct which is essential to racial survival. 

Rivalry resulting in personal combat and group feuds has been con- 
siderably reduced by law and conventionalities. Successful steps taken 
to eliminate war in an atomic age should result from channeling inter- 
national rivalry into less destructive courses. As the reduction of personal 
combat and group feuds has improved the economic conditions in the 
Western World, so may we logically anticipate that the end of wars 
will help raise standards of living throughout the world. Finally, it is 
suggested that the hope of the modern world may be bound up in such 
a revival of religious faith as will give individuals and groups a definite 
“sense of direction,” so that they will strive persistently and intelligently 
and self-sacrificingly to uphold the dignity of the individual and for 
human betterment the world over. ‘he choice of right things to want, 


the selection of proper goals, may indeed be a matter to be decided by 


religion rather than by logic or by science. 





SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CHURCHES IN OAKVILLE* 


ROBERT H. JORDAN 
Los Angeles 


The author was the professor of sociology in the college at Oakville. 
The social functions of the churches in this small Oregon town were 
studied (1949-52) with special reference to such social processes as 
stratification, cooperation, conflict, and accommodation. Leadership was 
stressed in particular. Although the community had less than 4,000 
inhabitants, it had 19 churches, 42 adult associations, and a fairly 
complete set of educational and economic institutions. The methods of 
research used were the interview, participant observation, questionnaire, 
social distance tests, and ecological spot maps. The statistical bases for 
the findings are omitted because of lack of space. 


THE COMMUNITY 


1. Social change in Oakville has been gradual rather than rapid. 
Oakville is an old community, but it has experienced no catastrophic 
social changes. Its political, economic, educational, and religious institu- 
tions have gradually increased in size and complexity. Its population 
was stationary from 1930 to 1940, but gradually increased from 1940 
to 1952. No new churches or adult associations appeared during World 
War II. After 1945 several churches and many adult associations were 
organized, but many churches suffered some membership losses. Oakville 
is a stable and conservative community. The stability of the family in 
the groups studied was indicated by the almost total absence of divorce 
among leaders and church members. When asked to name problems in 
Oakville or its churches, the leaders said there were few problems or 
conflicts and no major ones. Oakville originated as a Quaker settlement, 
but as the membership of the Friends Church gradually declined and 
that of the other churches increased, several other churches became 
larger than the Friends. However, the Friends still maintain much 
prestige in the community. During its history Oakville has changed 
from a relatively isolated rural community to a town on a main highway 
in Oregon. Oakville is still a rural trading center with some industries 
processing farm products and timber, but it is not an isolated rural 
community. 





*Editor’s note: This paper is a condensed portion of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation in sociology at the University of Southern California. 
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2. Oakville is characterized by centralization, rather than dispersion, 
of institutions. The churches and associations are located near the center 
of town. Oakville is too small to experience the dispersion of institutions 
which is found in larger cities. 


THE CHURCHES 


It was not possible to draw a sharp line dividing the sect-type churches 
from the denomination-type ones because both sectarian and denomina- 
tional characteristics were found in the same church. However, sectarian 
characteristics did predominate in the churches that did not belong to 
the Ministerial Association, and denominational characteristics prevailed 
in the churches that did belong to the Association. Therefore, it was 
decided that the best criterion for classifying the churches in this study 
was cooperation with other churches as indicated by membership in the 
Ministerial Association. 

1. No significant ecological patterns appeared in the spot maps 
showing residences of church members. Except for the Friends and 
Free Methodist churches, there was a complete scatter of residences; 
that is, the members of each church were scattered all over the town. 
‘There may have been a tendency at one time for members to live near 
their churches, but the ease of transportation and communication at the 
present time would divide the church from the neighborhood. More- 
over, there are no segregated groups in the community. 

2. In the development of the churches the trend has been from 
sectarian status to denominational status and from primary group 
organization to secondary group organization. Social institutions rarely 
appear full grown. Oakville’s churches originated as small informal 
groups without organization, buildings, or ministers. As the churches 
grew, they became institutionalized. The functions of the churches be- 
came more numerous and specialized as they became larger and the 
needs of members became more diversified. 

3. The evidence supports the hypothesis that the larger the church, 
the higher its socioeconomic status. The Ministerial Association churches 
were larger than the others, and the values of their church properties 
and the amounts of their expenditures showed that they were much 
wealthier. Members of Association churches were better educated and 
held higher occupational status. They had larger and better-equipped 
church auditoriums and church schools, and they had dining facilities, 
parsonages, and many kinds of publicity. 

4. The tendency was for the intensity of both cooperation and 
conflict to vary directly with the degree of social nearness within or 
between groups. While churches having similar characteristics, interests, 
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and activities usually cooperated, the cooperating churches of the 
Ministerial Association had more conflicts between or within them- 
selves than the noncooperating churches, and the bitterest conflicts were 
between cliques within a given church, Thus, the assumption that the 
larger churches would cooperate more with other churches and groups 
in the community was found to need some qualification. Both conflict 
and cooperation were more frequent between or within the larger 
churches because they had more relationships with other groups. While 
social nearness between groups usually indicates cooperation, yet when 
conflict does occur between groups that are socially near to one another, 
the nearness makes it more intense. 

5. Church conflicts tend to be covert. This is particularly true of 
conflicts within a church. They are covert because the role of the church 
is one of cooperation, not conflict. 

6. Social farness prevents conflict by isolating groups from inter- 
stimulation. Conflict is avoided as long as the selected or assigned degree 
of social distance is not violated. This is the explanation of the compara- 
tive absence of conflict between the non-Ministerial Association churches 
and the Ministerial Association churches. 

7. Isolation from other groups was found to increase the inner unity 
of a group. The non-Ministerial Association churches differed from those 
in the Association by having practically no social relations with other 
groups, such as other churches, adult associations, or denominational 
organizations. Yet a certain “all or none” attitude seemed to prevail 
among the non- Ministerial Association churches that was lacking among 
the others; that is, all the members of a church cooperated in a project 
or else none of them took part in it, they all engaged in activities that 
their church supported, and they did not do things that were opposed by 
their church. The greater degree of participation in church activities and 
acquaintanceship among non-Ministerial Association church members 
showed that their lack of social relationships outside their churches was 
balanced with a greater degree of interstimulation among themselves. 

The trend from primary group unity to secondary group specialization 
of interest was observed in the programs of the churches. Ministerial 
Association church members tended to participate only in the segments 
of the church program that interested them, but non-Ministerial As- 
sociation church members tended to participate in all phases of the given 
church program. 

8. The data on social interaction among church members supported 
the hypothesis that the number of activities varies directly with the size 
of a church, but the extent of participation by the members varies in- 
versely with size of the membership. The Ministerial Association 
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churches were larger, more highly organized, and their members 
participated more in community activities. The members of the other 
churches participated more in church activities, were better acquainted, 
and associated more with one another. It is rather obvious that very 
large churches would tend to have more activities and less participation, 
but none of the churches in this investigation would be called large. This 
study shows that the relationship between size and participation in 
activities is important even among smaller churches. 


THE LEADERS 


1. Several differences between leaders and church members were 
discovered: (a) most church members were women, but most leaders 
were men, (b) leaders showed more social nearness with the church 
members than church members did with each other, and (c) leaders 
were younger than church members. There were few young church 
members and there were very few elderly leaders. 

2. ‘The hypothesis that people expect churches to support the status 
quo rather than social change was suggested by the findings of this study. 
The lack of interest in social change was indicated in the inability of 
half the leaders to give any suggestions for improving church activities 
for members or for the community. The objectives of the leaders and the 
traits which they considered most essential for success in the ministry 
showed that the churches and adult associations of Oakville expected 
successful adaptation to the status quo from their leaders rather than 
innovative leadership. 

3. As compared with church members, the social mobility of church 
leaders was greater and that of community leaders less. Church leaders 
were more likely to change denominations than church members, and 
community leaders were less likely to change denominations than church 
members. Church leaders had not lived in Oakville as long or maintained 
church membership in Oakville as long as church members ; community 
leaders had lived in Oakville and maintained church membership in 
Oakville longer than church members. Non-Ministerial Association 
church leaders had greater occupational mobility than Ministerial As- 
sociation church leaders. 

4. Leaders did not participate more in all activities than church 
members, but only in those activities that were related to their positions 
of leadership. Community leaders participated more in community 
activities and less in church activities than either church members or 
church leaders. Church leaders participated more in church activities 
than members or community leaders. The participation of church leaders 
in community activities was less than that of community leaders but 
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about equal to that of church members. The acquaintanceship and as- 
sociation of community leaders with church members was less than that 
of members with one another; church leaders had more acquaintanceship 
and association with church members than the members had among 
themselves. However, both church and community leaders participated 
more in leisure activities than church members. 

5. Church leaders had a higher socioeconomic status than church 
members. Leaders were better educated and held higher occupational 
positions. Professional and proprietor occupations were a great deal 
more common among church leaders than among church members, Com- 
munity leaders were more likely to have completed high school and less 
likely to have completed college than were church leaders. Many of the 
non-Ministerial Association church leaders had only grammar school 
educations, whereas the Ministerial Association church leaders usually 
had college educations. 

6. ‘The hypothesis that the larger the church, the more demand there 
will be for formal training of its leaders was supported. As the churches 
grew, they became institutionalized and their leadership became pro- 
fessionalized. ‘This trend toward professionalized leadership was evident 
in the churches that were expecting their ministers to have some formal 
training, although not actually requiring it. Qualifications for leaders 
were much higher in Ministerial Association churches than in the other 
churches. The Association churches had leadership training classes, full- 
time resident ministers, educated ministers, and ministers with consider- 
able previous experience in the ministry. 

7. The ratios of community leaders to the general church member- 
ship varied directly with the socioeconomic level of the churches. The 
higher socioeconomic status of the Ministerial churches as compared 
with the other churches has already been noted. Nearly all the com- 
munity leaders attended Ministerial Association churches. 

8. It was found that in this community ministers had much prestige, 
but that the demand for voluntary leadership was extensive. Comments 
both by church members and by other people in the community showed 
that ministers had high social status. The overuse of a few leaders was 
suggested by the fact that they served for fairly long periods of time, did 
not want any more offices, and were often looking for other persons to 
take over their offices. The rather large number of small churches and 
adult associations made it difficult for each group to obtain adequate 
voluntary leadership. 





PROBLEM AND NONPROBLEM 
WHITE SIBLINGS 
A STUDY IN THE ST. LOUIS 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM H. HODGE 
Washington University 


The recent recorded increase in the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
has greatly accentuated its prominence on the current American scene. 
According to a recent magazine article,! delinquency rates have risen 
29 per cent all over the country in the past four years. This growth 
applies not only to frequency of occurrence but also to the seriousness 
and scope of offense. Further, the age of the offenders appears to be 
descending gradually. The increased awareness of problems associated 
with juvenile delinquency has given impetus to the study of factors 
thought to be instrumental in the recent increases, perhaps the most 
significant research on the subject being conducted by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck and presented in the first of a series of volumes entitled 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency.2, This study is based on a cross- 
sectional experimental design matching five hundred delinquent and five 
hundred nondelinquent boys with respect to a number of traits considered 
pertinent, such as age, general intelligence, national origin, and residence 
in underprivileged neighborhoods. This research, in turn, led to con- 
clusions concerning the “‘causal complex”’ of delinquency. 

From the above frame of reference came the idea for a research study 
somewhat similar but on a much smaller scale. Some modifications have 
been incorporated into the plan, partially for reasons of expediency but 
also in the spirit of improvement. 

The research design used by the Gluecks, because of its wide accept- 
ance and ready applicability, was retained. As they state in their intro- 
ductory chapter in discussing this technique: 


. .Comparison is a fundamental method of science and the true value of any 
phenomenon disclosed by exploration of human behavior cannot be reliably 
determined without comparing its incidence in an experimental and control group. 
This method in the present form should result not only in isolating the factors 





1 Newsweek, November 9, 1953. 
2 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950). 
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which most markedly differentiate delinquents from. nondelinquents, but in 
casting light on the causal eficacy of a number of factors generally accepted as 
criminogenic. . .* 


It is apparent, however, that the matching technique or control of 
the study is open to question.* Following the examples of the studies of 
Healy and Bronner,® and Shulman,® we decided to use delinquent and 
nondelinquent white male siblings.? Under these conditions, it could be 
reasonably assumed that such elusive and complex factors as biological 
inheritance, family background, and neighborhood conditions would be 
held more or less constant, and that the influences behind the delinquent 
behavior as determined by the study could be credited with more validity 
than could be granted in the absence of such control. 

The St. Louis Public School System seemed to constitute a ready 
source for the study of sibling behavior for two reasons. First, the 
children to be studied were under teacher supervision five days a week 
in a confined area. Second, definite limitations of time and transportation 
were placed upon the investigator. 

For some time students of criminology and juvenile delinquency have 
believed that individuals committing crimes closely resemble noncriminals 
in many ways. Concerning juvenile crime, Maud A. Merrill has stated 
that delinquents and nondelinquents have many traits in common.® It 
became apparent that, by using the previously mentioned sibling control, 
an ideal situation was at hand for the testing of this premise. 

The problem. The purpose of this study was to test the following 
hypothesis: Problem and nonproblem white male siblings are dissimilar 
in the following aspects: (1) the number of bad conduct remarks re- 
ceived, (2) I.Q. scores, (3) the number of unsatisfactory grades, (4) 
number of unsatisfactory achievement tests, (5) number of grade level 
failures, (6) mean number of days absent from school per year, (7) 
number of public elementary schools attended, (8) number of physical 
disabilities, (9) present age, and (10) present grade level. 





3 Tbid., p. 14. 

4 Because of this alleged defect, one student questions the validity of their 
entire findings. See A. J. Reiss, “Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency Critique,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 57:115 f., 1951-52. 

5 William Healy and August F. Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and 
Its Treatment (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 

6 H. M. Shulman, Report of the Crime Commission, State of New York, 
No. 99. Caleb H. Baumes, chairman..“A Study of Problem Boys and Their 
Brothers by the Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects of Crimes” (Albany: 
J. B. Lyon Company, 1929). 

7 White siblings were chosen because they were more easily obtainable than 
those of the various other ethnic groups. Males were arbitrarily selected. 

8 I.e., ways of reacting to frustration and conflict. Maud A. Merrill, Prob- 
lems of Child Delinquency (New York: Houghton-Miffin Company, 1947), 
p. 319. 
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Problem and nonproblem siblings. Concerning the division of sib- 
lings into problem and nonproblem categories, it should be noted that 
criminal and noncriminal behavior is not a strict dichotomy; rather, 
criminality is a matter of degree and not of rigid type. 

E. G. Nolan, in observing this distinction, formulated the concepts of 
predelinquency and delinquency. She defined predelinquency, speaking 
of the child in the school situation, as follows: 


. truancy, continued, willful disobedience, open and persistent defiance of 
the teacher, habitual profanity, habitual vulgarity, and refusing or neglecting to 
obey the rules and regulations of the governing board of the school district. . .9 


Delinquency is often characterized as being in contact with the courts, 
probation department, and juvenile authorities for criminal offenses as 
expressly stated by federal, state, and local statutes. 

Most of the problem pupils studied are probably predelinquent rather 
than delinquent as the terms are defined above; however, some siblings 
in the sample are suspected of participating in illegal activities outside 
of school, and therefore might possibly be in the class—delinquent.?? 

For purposes of expediency, the term problem will be considered 
synonymous with and substituted for the term predelinquent. 

The school setting. For the reasons previously stated, 25 problem 
and 25 nonproblem white male siblings were selected according to an 
alphabetical order until the necessary number of siblings was obtained 
for study from seven elementary schools in the St. Louis Public School 
System. 

Method of study. Information concerning the 50 siblings was sup- 
plied by two sources, formal school records and teacher-principal inter- 
views. Synthesizing various diverse record forms available, a schedule 
was constructed that provided a means by which a uniform collection, 
tabulation, and analysis of data could be effected. Data from this source 
included classroom grades, conduct reports, attendance records, achiev- 
ment tests, I.Q. scores. Teacher-principal interviews produced a descrip- 
tion of the classroom sibling behavior which, in some respects, checked 
the reliability and validity of the data supplied by the formal records. 

Method of analysis. The ten factors taken from the formal school 
records were analyzed by the chi-square test to determine the association 
of each to problem behavior. 





® E. G. Nolan, “School Factors Related to Delinquency,” doctoral dissertation, 
University of Southern California, 1950, p. 2. 

10 [,. R. Taft considers that many predelinquents will become delinquents 
and ultimately adult criminals. Taft, Criminology (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942). 
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A different approach was used to analyze data from the principal- 
teacher interviews. Because of the varying types of behavior character- 
istics described by teachers and principals, it became evident that there 
existed in the sample several kinds of problem and nonproblem siblings. 

By grouping excerpts into categories of similar content, a typology 
of three types of problem and three types of nonproblem siblings was 
formed. ‘The variables statistically analyzed were restudied to see if they 
might determine or characterize a particular type of problem or non- 
problem. For each of the three kinds of problems and three kinds of 
nonproblems, three cases falling into that particular category were 
randomly drawn. Profiles for each case were constructed, consisting of 
the ten variables previously examined. These profiles were then com- 
pared with each other to determine the presence of any patterning of 
traits which might be indicative or diagnostic of a particular type of 
problem or nonproblem behavior. 

The results of the analysis. ‘The ten factors statistically analyzed 
divide themselves into two groups, those that were associated and those 
that were not associated with problem behavior. The “factors associated” 


were (1) the number of bad conduct marks received and (2) the number 
of unsatisfactory classroom grades. The “factors not associated’ were 
(1) 1.Q. scores, (2) number of public elementary schools attended, (3) 


number of unsatisfactory achievement tests, (4) mean number of days 
absent from school per year, (5) number of physical disabilities, (6) 
number of grade level failures, (7) present age, (8) present grade level. 

Obviously, receiving bad classroom conduct marks and problem be- 
havior go together. The association here is merely a validating one for 
the study as a whole. Receiving unsatisfactory classroom grades may be 
associated with problem behavior because “bad” grades might be a form 
of punishment for unsatisfactory conduct. This suggestion is further 
strengthened by the absence of association between problem behavior 
and 1.Q. scores, grade level failures, and number of unsatisfactory 
achievement tests. 

Comparison of the profiles in the typology of problem and nonproblem 
siblings indicates further the general determinative impotence of the 
factors studied by their failure to distinguish between types of problem 
and nonproblem brothers. 

Conclusion. On the basis of these results, the hypothesis which we 
set out to test can be regarded as generally unsubstantiated, although 
problem brothers did receive more bad conduct remarks and unsatis- 
factory classroom grades than did their nonproblem brothers. For reasons 
previously stated, however, such an association might have well been 
expected and may not be very important. 
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Two of the eight factors which were determined not to be related to 
problem behavior have also been proved by other students to be un- 
related to delinquency. 

The lack of association between I.Q. score, which might be equated 
with general intelligence, and problem behavior supported the findings 
of Healy and Bronner'; moreover, mental inadequacy has been dis- 
regarded as a distinguishing factor of criminals since the abandonment 
of the “Mental Testers” school of criminology over twenty years ago. 

Our conclusion that physical status or general health is not associated 
with problem behavior again coincides with the conclusions of the Healy 
and Bronner study.'2 This further suggests the basic defect of the 
Lombrosian school of criminology, which maintained that criminals 
could be recognized by physical anomalies or stigmata. 

The remaining six factors found not to be associated with problem 
behavior—(1) the number of public elementary schools attended, (2) the 
number of unsatisfactory achievement tests, (3) the mean number of 
days absent from school per year, (4) the number of grade level failures, 
(5) the present age, and (6) the present grade level—might merely 
serve to illustrate the fact that characteristics diagnostic of problem or 
delinquent behavior lie on a much deeper level than has been explored 
by this study. 

The somewhat surprising results of this research may be due to one or 
several of the following facts: (1) the sample was small, (2) the sample 
may not have been representative, (3) the data may have been inaccurate 
in some cases and in others incomplete, (4) factors other than those 
included in the study may have been more significant than those 
examined. 





11 Healy and Bronner, op. cit. 
12 [hid. 











SOCIAL CHANGE IN ICELAND 


EMORY 8S. BOGARDUS 
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Many people think of Iceland as an isolated country, and hence as not 
being subject to social change. While it is true that Iceland was more or 
less isolated for the first thousand years of its history after its first 
settlement in A.D. 874 by Ingolfur Arnarsson and those who came with 
him, yet during the past several decades Iceland has become increasingly 
a part of the interactive world and social changes have been noteworthy. 

Even during its first millennium of history Icelandic people were in 
contact with other Scandinavian countries. For the past fifty years and 
more, visitors from many parts of the world have reported on social life 
in Iceland. Even in 1872 the distinguished James Bryce wrote on his 
“Impressions of Iceland.”! Since World War I, Iceland has become 
increasingly well known. With the reception first of British forces and 
then of American forces during World War II, Iceland has aroused 
the interest of the world. With the achievement of complete independence 
from Denmark in 1944, and the admission of Iceland in 1946 into the 
United Nations with full national status, she has become a functioning 
unit in world affairs. With practically all Icelandic homes being equipped 
with radio receiving sets, her people are in daily touch with the world 
in this way as well as by newspapers. With the construction of excellent 
airports, Iceland is located at a crossroads of the world. Six of the major 
changes that have occurred in Iceland, particularly during the current 
century, will be noted here. 

1. Changes in communication techniques. It takes no imagination 
to note the importance of the great change from saga telling as a means 
of communication to radio communication. The sagaman, as the saga 
reciter was called, came in person to the people in their homes, and in a 
vivid face-to-face manner depicted for them the life of an Icelandic hero. 
The sagaman dramatically portrayed to the people their own historical 
and traditional backgrounds. After the days of the sagaman came to an 
end, the people read and reread the sagas and the poems which supple- 
mented the sagas. 





1 James Bryce, Memoirs of Travel (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1923). 
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While the sagas and the poems are still read, the radio programs 
receive daily attention. The latter are geared to a saga-minded people 
and include the reading of interesting stories, the performance of dramas, 
an emphasis on choral music, and the singing of the old songs. The daily 
news broadcasts have a universal effect in widening the interests and 
enlarging the social vision of the people in one part of the Island by 
keeping them in regular touch with all other parts, and, equally import- 
ant, they put the people of Iceland in daily contact with the rest of the 
world. 

The radio programs are planned and directed by the State Broad- 
casting Service of Iceland. A Board of five is in charge. Four of these 
members are elected by the Althing (Parliament) and the fifth, who 
serves as chairman, is appointed by the Ministry of Education. High- 
class programs are the rule. A part of the expense is covered by a charge 
of 200 kronur? per year for whatever number of receiving sets there may 
be in each home. An extra charge is made for a receiving set in an 
automobile. The expense is also met in part by paid advertising at the 
rate of a krona a word for each insertion. No advertising is allowed in 
the middle of a given program. 

The advent of the motion picture in the last few decades is another 
new communication technique that has made an impact on the feeling 
reactions if not on the thinking of the people. The films, produced in 
“Hollywood” or in Europe, represent a new form of story telling. The 
content is greatly different from that of sagas. 

Iceland does not have television, although a movement in that direction 
has been started. A major hindrance would be the cost of establishing 
and maintaining such a service, and the second is the belief that tele- 
vision would greatly cut down the time now used for reading good books 
and magazines. The Icelanders have the reputation for reading more 
books per person each year than the people of any other country. Book- 
stores are everywhere (Reykjavik has over forty bookstores of creditable 
size and organization). The latest books not only in Icelandic but in 
English are displayed. The latest issues of American magazines, such as 
Life, Look, and Time, are also on display. While reading is still a na- 
tional habit, the subject matter includes not only the Icelandic classics 
but the latest literature from the United States, England, and the other 
Scandinavian countries. 

2. Changes in language pattern. ‘The Icelandic language has been 
called the oldest modern language in the world. Although there has been 
little change in this ancient Norseman language since it was established 





2 The official value of the krona at the present writing is about six and 
one-fourth cents. 
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centuries ago through saga writing and saga telling, yet the minor 
changes now occurring take on special importance because they are 
taking place in a field that has been thoroughly stabilized.* 

Iceland has not experienced the development of dialects. Since there 
has been no immigration of people speaking markedly different languages, 
there have arisen no “mixed languages.” The changes that have been 
necessary during the centuries were taken care of through differentia- 
tions in existing Icelandic terms and words. It has been said that a 
given adjective may have a dozen different meanings, depending on the 
context in which it is used. The letter ‘“f” is credited with several 
different pronunciations, depending on the letters with which it is 
associated. 

In recent years a number of influences have been affecting the Icelandic 
language, not seriously, but in various particulars. The showing of 
motion pictures with their “Hollywoodish language” has brought new 
terms into the conversation of the younger generation. ‘The radio through 
its newsbroadcasts, in particular, has introduced terms for which the 
Icelandic language has no exact equivalents. In its current developments, 
science has added words of its own to the Icelandic tongue. Likewise, 
business and industry, with their recent expansion, have made additions 
to the vocabulary of the Icelander. 

Another influence on the language of Iceland is represented by the 
American soldiers who were stationed on the Island during World 
War II and again after the end of the war. It is reported that at one 
time during the war there were more American men (in uniform) in 
Iceland than there were Icelandic men. They were stationed on nearly 
all the coastal sections of Iceland, for German invasion was feared at 
some unguarded coast line. In their contacts, these military forces intro- 
duced what has been called “American slanguage.” They also introduced 
numerous customs and fashions new to Icelandic life. 

The invasion of native language pattern by foreign terms entirely 
different and essentially inconsistent with the saga forms of Icelandic 
has raised serious protests. Attempts to combat this invasion have been 
made. For example, an institution organized and aided by the state has 
linguists on its staff who suggest the use of certain modifications in 
Icelandic words that can be used in place of the foreign words. Even 
words from the sagas are being utilized in this way as a means of giving 
recognition to new developments in the ways of living and doing, while 





% Amy E. Jensen, Iceland, Old-New Republic (New York: Exposition Press, 
1954), Chaps. 7-10. 
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at the same time holding the native tongue to the main lines of historical 
usage. As a result, the Icelandic language continues as ‘‘one of the purest 
languages in the world.” 

3. Changes in social economy. The people of Iceland began their 
national life as marked individualists. During the years when they were 
under the control of Norway and Denmark, they reacted against domina- 
tion. As individualists they have struggled against control especially by 
foreigners. 

But there came a time when the individualist farmers and fishermen 
(Iceland has been predominantly a country of farmers and fishermen) 
learned that by combining in an organization which they as individuals 
controlled, they could improve their economic conditions without calling 
on the state for aid. In 1882 in northern Iceland, the farmers joined 
together in groups, pooled their orders for consumer goods, sent them 
through representatives of their cooperative groups to Husavik, where 
the goods were obtained and paid for by the farmers’ products, chiefly 
sheep and wool. The farmers found that through their consumer-pro- 
ducer cooperative society they could buy in quantity lots for less and sell 
in quantities for more (after paying their representative a commission 
for his services). The idea spread among the relatively alert farmers of 
northern Iceland. 

An outstanding person in the early days of the cooperative movement 
in Iceland was Hallgrimur Kristinsson, a farmer’s son, who has been 
described as “an influential leader, a great idealist, and an eloquent 


speaker,” who combined “daring with cautiousness in business,” who 


“ 


wanted to “improve the economic conditions: of people and thereby make 
them more fitting members of society.’’* Under Kristinsson’s leadership 
the cooperative was extensively developed, not only among the farmers 
but among the fishermen. 

An advanced step was taken when the commission method was super- 
seded by the establishment of a store by the consumer-producer groups. 
Each local group of farmers appointed a manager who collected orders 
from the members for consumer and farm supply goods and credited 
them with whatever they had to sell, and who assisted the cooperative in 
disposing of the products of the farm at the best prices feasible. Each 
member of each of these farmer groups in a given locality, being ac- 
quainted with the standing of the other members, assumed a respon- 
sibility for the group’s liabilities. This procedure kept every member 
actively interested and prevented the rise of apathy. 





4 Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Iceland, The First American Republic (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1939), p. 141. 
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Kristinsson took charge of the cooperative society in Akureyri (north- 
ern Iceland), and through his guidance it became a model for the other 
societies. It became the strongest society of its type in Iceland. These 
cooperative societies were built on free enterprise, private property, and 
avoidance of statism. 

In 1902 under the direction of H. Kristinsson the Federation of 
Icelandic Cooperative Societies was formed.” At first it served to spread 
information about cooperatives and to educate persons in the basic 
principles of cooperation.® Soon, however, it became a consumer-producer 
wholesale society, owned and operated by its member societies, which in 
turn were owned and operated by individual farmers, fishermen, and 
other citizens. 

Since 1907 the S.1.S. has published a monthly magazine known as 
Samvinnan (Cooperation), and in 1917 it founded a school for training 
cooperative employees. A two-year course of study is offered. In 1952 the 
S.1.S. reached its half-century mark, and wide recognition was given it 
by cooperative societies in other countries. 

While following the Rochdale Principles, the cooperative movement 
in Iceland has distinctive emphases. It stresses production to meet human 
needs. The development of combined consumer-producer societies serves 
the needs of both consumers and producers at the same time. As a pro- 


ducer one seeks a fair selling price and as a consumer he seeks a fair 
buying price. Membership in a joint consumer-producer society does not 
stress the highest selling price and the lowest buying price so much as it 
emphasizes fair prices for people as both producers and consumers 


simultaneously. 

To meet consumer-producer needs some Iceland cooperatives are 
planning to introduce credit union services, enabling members to borrow 
money from their society at a low rate of interest. Many cooperatives 
also offer saving facilities where the members may keep their savings and 
receive interest on them. To meet the needs of their members, Icelandic 
cooperatives have entered into production of certain necessities.7 The 
writer was favorably impressed with this aspect of the development of 
the KEA cooperatives (headquarters in Akureyri) where he visited a 
woolen mill, a textile mill, a shoe factory, a tannery, a soap factory, a 
cheese factory, a creamery, a coffee roastery, a candle factory, and a 
bakery.* The variety of food supplies, farm and fishery supplies, clothing, 





5 In Icelandic, Samband Islenskra Samvinnufelaga. 

‘ Following the standards set by the famous Rochdale Principles (EF. S. 
Bogardus, Principles of Cooperation, Chicago: The Cooperative League, 1952). 

7 Jensen, of. cit., Chap. 13. 

8 In June and July 1955. 
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dress goods, shoes, appliances—everything it would seem from pins to 
automobiles—indicates how nearly all the basic needs of life are being 
met through the cooperative associations. In other words, ‘“‘the producers 
of one sort of goods are consumers of others, and the consumers of one 
sort producers of others.”” A cooperative may function as a consumer's 
society, a producer’s society, a credit union, a savings institution, and 
even a bookkeeping agency for members. 

To a definite degree the cooperatives have avoided being class institu- 
tions. ‘The members of a given cooperative may include farmers, farm 
laborers, fishermen, factory workers, store and office workers, govern- 
ment employees, and others. hese cooperatives have been called not 
class institutions but cross sections of several classes.! 

Mr. Orlygur Halfdanarson of the staff of S.I.S. has obtained the 
following summaries from the statistical office of S.1.S. Of the nation’s 
total exports in 1954, S.I.S. handled 13.7 per cent; of salt fish, about 
16 per cent; of quick-frozen fish, 21 per cent; of all meat and meat- 
goods, 22 per cent; of all sheepskins, 78 per cent; of all the wool, 83 per 
cent. 

Of the nation’s total imports, S.1.S. handled about 16 per cent; of all 
small cars, 17 per cent; of all trucks, 30 per cent; of all ships (in value 
not in tons), 33 per cent; of corn, 45 per cent; of all unground wheat, 
56 per cent; of all farm machinery, 56 per cent; of all gasoline and fuel 
oil, 59 per cent. It may be added that S.1.S. now has a fleet of six com- 
mercial ships and an oiltanker; S.I.S. and its member societies own “the 
largest part of an oil company,” which in 1954 imported 59 per cent of 
all gasoline and fuel oil. 

As a result of developments in recent years, Iceland has become an 
important exponent of a mixed economy system, with private commercial 
business, private cooperative business, and public or government-operated 
business functioning side by side, each proving its merits in its own 
fields of economic activity. 

On the farms one sees jeeps and tractors. The Iceland horses are 
passing from the rural scene. Fishermen are using planes and radar for 
locating schools of fish, and the latest methods of refrigeration in pre- 


paring fish for foreign markets are in use. Commercial fertilizer is being 


manufactured and sold, and mills and factories are increasing in number. 
Other economic changes are seen in marked wage increases and in 


prices. 


‘ 


% Stefansson, of. cit., p. 143. 
10 [hid. 
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4. Changes in population. ‘The population of Iceland has been com- 
posed chiefly of people of Norse origins with a limited but not definitely 
known percentage of Celtic additions. The population has remained 
remarkably homogeneous, but changes have occurred due to variations 
in birth rates, to decimation at times in the past by epidemics, and to 
emigration. It is the last-mentioned topic which will be discussed here, 
due to its relation to Canada and the United States as the countries to 
which emigrants have gone. 

In the 1860’s and 70’s and later, the economic situation in Iceland 
became serious and work was poorly paid. Therefore, the opportunities 
for taking up new lands in Canada and the United States made an appeal 
to many people. Because of the strong role played by the family in Ice- 
land, emigration followed a definite family pattern." 

One of the first recorded settlements of Icelanders in the United 
States was that at Spanish Fork, Utah, in 1855. It resulted from the 
encouragement and help given the migrants by Mormon missionaries in 
Iceland. 

The main emigration from Iceland occurred between the years 1870 
and 1900. Those who came to the United States settled chiefly in Pem- 
bina County, North Dakota, and in adjoining areas. Some groups came 
by way of Wisconsin and others by Manitoba, Canada; others came 
directly from Iceland. Numbers of Icelandic immigrants settled in 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Today it is estimated that there are about 40,000 persons of Icelandic 
origin in Canada, and 18,000 in the United States, chiefly in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota, and in cities such as Minneapolis, Chicago, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. The immigrants were chiefly farmers who 
settled to a large extent on virgin lands, where they endured many hard- 
ships. Many were nearly destitute when they came, many found the 
colder weather in Canada and the Dakotas hard to bear, for they had 
come from a land warmed by the Gulf Stream: But these immigrants 
were a hardy people, possessed determination and perseverance, and over- 
came many of the harsh conditions of making a living. 

Not only did they conquer the trials of resettlement, but numbers of 
their young men went to college—to the University of North Dakota, 
the University of Minnesota, and other institutions where they made 





11 For an extended account of this migration of Icelanders, see Thorstina 
Walters, Modern Sagas, The Story of the Icelanders in North America (Fargo, 
North Dakota: North Dakota Agricultural College, 1953). 
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creditable records. One of the most distinguished of these youth born of 
Icelandic immigrant parents is the Arctic explorer and author Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson.!? 

The achievements of the Icelandic people as immigrants indicate the 
loss that Iceland suffered when these people emigrated. The emigrators’ 
movement meant a relatively great loss in members but, even more 
important, a loss of a tremendous amount of courage, will power, and 
potential talent. With the turn of the century, economy conditions in 
Iceland greatly improved and emigration came nearly to a standstill. 
An increase in native stock is shown by a current birth rate of 28.7 per 
thousand and a death rate of 7.3 per thousand. 

A related population change is the migration of rural people in Iceland 
to the villages and towns, a movement similar to population changes in 
a number of countries and one that is changing the whole structure of 
the Iceland community. Professor Armann Snaevarr of the University 
of Iceland has furnished the writer with the following important data. 
In 1900, 20 per cent of the population was living in villages (over 300 
inhabitants) and in towns. In 1920, 43 per cent was living in villages 
and towns; in 1930, 54.5 per cent; in 1940, 61.3 per cent; in 1952, 74.4 
per cent. The migration from the agricultural areas is made vivid by 
reviewing the declining percentages from 80 per cent in 1900 to 25.6 
per cent in 1952. This shift from an agricultural country in 1900 to a 
country of villages, towns, and cities is most striking. Some of the causes 
of this social change as suggested by Professor Snaevarr are increase in 
the fishing industry and in the exporting of fish, increase in employment 
opportunities in connection with the airport development at Kevlavik, 
and increase in the small industries in urban areas. 

5. Changes in contacts between Iceland and the United States. Dur- 
ing the past two decades the contacts between Iceland and the United 
States have greatly increased. The radio brings news regarding events 
in the United States regularly into practically all homes in Iceland, an 
unheard-of occurrence 35 years ago. Movies made in Hollywood with 
conversations all in English are seen and heard generally in Iceland 
today; no titles in Icelandic are added. The movies transmit a wide 
range of impressions regarding life in the United States to the youth 
and their elders in Iceland. One year of English (at the seventh grade) 


is required in the public schools. The youth who go beyond the eighth 


grade may take additional work in English. 

12 He received an A.B. degree from the University of Iowa, an A.M. 
degree from Harvard University, a Ph.D. degree from the University of Iceland, 
and honorary degrees from institutions such as the University of Michigan and 
the University of North Dakota. 
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American soldiers during World War II and since have carried 
tangible aspects of American life into Icelandic life in many ways. For 
example, they have created a fashion for ‘‘malted milks’ and a desire 
for “crew haircuts” among Icelandic youth. American soldiers have 
taken many Icelandic girls home to the United States as brides, perhaps 
hundreds, who are now living in the major regions of the United 
States and raising American Icelandic children. Not only have these 
young women brought Icelandic ways to the United States, but they are 
continually writing home about life in the United States. 

A considerable number of Icelandic young men who are enrolled in 
colleges and professional training courses in the United States are intro- 
ducing Americans to Icelandic ways. ‘They also send home reports with 
regularity. Those who have returned to Iceland are helping to advance 
Iceland along technical and professional lines learned in the United 
States. 

Many Icelandic students on returning to Iceland take American 
girls as wives with them. It is reported that there are Mrs. Einarssons, 
Mrs. Sigurdssons, Mrs. Ericssons in Iceland who were Miss Brown, 
Miss Jones, or Miss Smith in the United States. They are planting 
American folkways in numerous places in Iceland, and the influence of a 
continual interchange of letters between them and relatives in the United 
States has not been measured. . 

6. Iceland’s role in world relations. It is a far cry from the day 
many centuries ago when Iceland was referred to as Ultima Thule to 
today when Iceland (since 1946) has been an active member of the 
United Nations. The Ultima Thule of long ago, as the title implies, 
was considered the most remote place on earth. Today, however, the 
situation is entirely different.'® 

The building of two splendid airports, one with four runways a mile 


long, means that Iceland is becoming a new “crossroads of the world.” 
Iceland lies on one of the great circle routes from Europe to America 
and vice versa. She has two splendid airlines of her own engaged in 
regular international passenger services. Foreign international airlines 
are making regular stops at Keflavik. This international aviation, along 
with the radio and motion pictures, is helping to make Icelanders a well- 
informed people regarding world affairs.?4 





13 See Horace Leaf, Iceland, Yesterday and Today (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1948), Chaps. 1 and 2. 
14 Jensen, op. cit., Chaps. 25-27. 
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The participation of Iceland in the United Nations as one of the fully 
recognized members since 1946 has given her a place in the affairs of the 
world. Although one of the smallest nations, her representatives have 
regular opportunities to speak their minds on important world issues. 
On the other hand, this participation has been stimulating world-wide 
thinking on the part of Icelandic leaders. The status of being one of the 
United Nations has lifted Icelanders’ sense of importance to a new level. 
Iceland is no longer Ultima Thule, but a functioning unit in the life of 
the world. 

The record of social change in Iceland relates notably to the last fifty 
years. So great has it been that it might be said that a social revolution 


has occurred. While the loyalty of the people to the significant past of 


their country has remained strong and vibrant, they have discarded 


many of the old ways of doing things and have adopted up-to-date 
methods of farming, of fishing, of commerce and industry, of transporta- 
tion, of housing, of thinking about world affairs. They are a dynamic 
people, alert to new ideas in the various fields of human endeavor. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Lewis and Clark College. Fred R. Yoder, who has retired from the 
State College of Washington, has joined the staff. John James has 
resigned from the faculty to accept a position as sociologist at Portland 
State College. 

Pomona College. Dr. Ray E. Baber has returned to the campus 
after completing a research project in Japan. Alvin H. Scaff has pub- 
lished his research study on “The Philippine Answer to Communism.” 
It deals largely with the Hukbalahaps. 

Occidental College. A chapter of the National Sociology Honor 
Society has been installed this year with Paul M. Sheldon, head of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, as the National Representa- 
tive. 

University of Washington. Martin Martel and FE. A. T. Barth 
have recently joined the sociology staff. The Department is distributing 
a report covering the past seven years’ work of the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory. 

University of Southern California. Robert A. Ellis joined the staff 
in September. He is to develop for the Department the area of social 
stratification as both a teaching and research interest. Harvey J. Locke 
and Georges Sabagh represented the Department at the national meet- 
ings in Washington, D.C. The Bogardus Social Research Awards to 
graduate students in sociology are announced for the sixth year. The 
Endowment Fund for Sociology and Social Research exceeds $8,000; 
the goal is $15,000. 

Whittier College. Walter T. Martin served as visiting professor 
in sociology during the summer term. Robert W. O’Brien and Walter 
T. Martin have been revising their book, Readings in General Sociology. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


GERMANY’S MORAL DEBT. The German-Israel Agreement. By Kurt 
R. Grossmann. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954, pp. vi-+-71. 


This document describes the agreement between West Germany and 
Israel whereby Germany has undertaken an individual restitution and 
indemnification program for wrongs that were done the Jews in Ger- 
many under the Hitler regime. The account of how this agreement was 


reached is given in detail. 
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CHILD BEHAVIOR. By Frances L. Ilg and Louise Bates Ames. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. xi+- 364. 


This volume constitutes the first book from the Gesell Institute of 
Child Development to provide specific advice on what to do about the 
behavior problems of children which parents meet in everyday life. The 
reasons for the behavior problems and for the recommended ways of 
solving them are made clear by the information the book provides on 
how behavior changes with the child’s growth in the first ten years of 
life. ‘his information is embedded in Part | of the book, with its three 
chapters, “How Behavior Grows,” “Ages and Stages,” and “Indi- 
viduality.” As Dr. Arnold Gesell points out in his Foreword, the 
opening chapter sets the theme for the whole book, namely, that of 
growth. According to Dr. Gesell, the child “is born into a culture, 
subject to the powerful influences of home, school and community.” 
The influences of the child’s culture, such as the comics, radio, and 
television, are examined minutely here. HANS A. ILLING 


MUSIC THERAPY. Edited by Edward Podalsky. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954, pp. xii-+-335. 


Thirty-nine specialists have contributed to this study of the applica- 
tion of musical therapy in mental, emotional, and physical ailments. The 
papers, as a whole, offer a broad introduction to the theoretical and 
practical aspects of musical therapy, as evaluated by psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and therapists. J-E.N. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Edited by William A. Robson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1955, pp. 693. 


While this book deals with the government, politics, and planning of 
twenty “great cities,” it contains considerable data of interest to the 
sociologist. Nine maps and 74 excellent photographic illustrations are 
included. The contributions of 21 persons, all authorities in political 
science and municipal administration, have been welded together in a 
well-balanced treatise. The selection of the 20 “great cities” faced some 
difficulties beyond the control of the editor, but the reader will find the 
choices full of interest. The selected “great cities” are Amsterdam, 
Bombay, Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Chicago, Copenhagen, London, Los 
Angeles, Manchester, Montreal, Moscow, New York, Paris, Rio de 
Janeiro, Rome, Stockholm, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, and Zurich. 

E.S.B. 
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RELIGION IN PRISON. By J. Arthur Hayles. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955, pp. 144. 


In this book the author reviews the ways in which religion has func- 
tioned, chiefly in British prisons. Among the chapter headings the 
following indicate some of the major activities of ministers of religion 
among prisoners: religion in the cell, religion and punishment, religion 
and prison reform, occasional ministrations. The book is intended for 
prison workers of various types, for ministers, and for the public 
interested in prison work. 


EARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER WORKERS. Edited by Wilma 
Donahue. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955, pp. xiv-+-277. 


This book consists largely of papers given by different persons at the 
University of Michigan’s Sixth Annual Conference on Aging. The 
contributors represent men and women connected with industrial or 
public agencies dealing with or studying the problems of the aged 
worker. 

The employment of older workers is influenced by a variety of con- 
ditions. Many employers prefer the more speedy young man to the 
experienced oldster. Others fear that cost of pensions and related 
security measures will be higher. Some are influenced by the “idolatry 
which our society has built around youthfulness.” Some success has been 
achieved in obtaining part-time employment for older workers, as in 
Boston, New York, and a few other communities. 

Losses from the unemployment of persons over 65 have been estimated 
by one observer to exceed ten billion dollars a year. The Department of 
Labor, which is concerned with the problem, provides counseling service 
and publishes and distributes pertinent leaflets to employers. It has 
concluded that, in spite of reluctance to employ older workers, the 
obstacles to employment are often based on unfounded assumptions and 
biases regarding flexibility and capacity. 

Women workers are required today to fill employment needs, and 
a great number of these will be older women. One objection to them 
has been the “know it all” attitude of too many. Nevertheless, in 1950 


about 32 per cent of all women workers were 55 years of age or older. 

New opportunities for older workers to find employment require 
positive efforts by business and industry. Voluntary community groups 
can help to produce changing attitudes and also in employment service 
directly. States are interested inasmuch as old age assistance would be a 
lesser burden on their budgets if work could be obtained for the older 
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workers who are now receiving aid. The California Department of 
Employment has proved these possibilities by placing 64,000 persons 
over 45 years of age in nonagricultural employment in one year. It is 
important that old age look forward cheerfully and not be victimized 
by distress and want. GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


AN AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA. By W. W. Rostow and Richard W. 
Hatch. Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955, pp. 59. 


This is a thoughtful, stimulating document, presenting a constructive 
American policy for Asia. It handles controversial questions in an objec- 
tive, scholarly way. It proposes policies regarding issues in Asia which 
now divide and weaken the movement for a free world in Asia, and 
gives particular attention to the problem of admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations. 


GRAND OLD PARTY. A Pictorial History. By M. B. Schnapper. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. 520. 


This is a kind of case history of the Republican Party in terms of 
photographs, cartoons, daguerreotypes, posters, and so forth, numbering 


1,000 different illustrations with an accompanying explanation of each 
and covering the hundred years of history of the Party (1854-1954). 
The book affords an opportunity to make a sociopsychological analysis 
in terms of changes in customs over a century, of the role of the political 
cartoon, of the relation of politics to public opinion. 


ETIOLOGY OF CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM. Edited by Oskar Diethelm. 
Springfield, IHlinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1955, pp. ix —- 229. 


The six contributions, contained in this anthology, belong to six 
different disciplines, signifying six different approaches to the etiology 
and treatment of the chronic alcoholic: psychiatry, internal medicine, 
sociology and cultural anthropology, psychology, and pharmacology. Of 
the six contributors, only one, the cultural anthropologist, is a non- 
medical person. The sociological contribution, titled “Familial and Per- 
sonal Background of Chronic Alcoholics,” is written by a geneticist, 
who interviewed a considerable number of alcoholic patients as well as 
their relatives, so that he “did not have to depend on information in case 
The geneticist, Dr. Manfred 


’ 


records obtained by somebody else.’ 
Bleuler, found that alcoholism is a symptom of a_ psychopathologic 
development and not a disease entity. Another important outcome of 
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these genetic investigations is that in alcoholism environment and in- 
herited constitution cannot be separated. Both, interdependently, may be 
important etiologically, and support the researcher’s thesis that alco- 
holism must be considered a biosocial problem. HANS A. ILLING 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF PLAY, RECREATION, AND LEISURE TIME. 
By Florence Greenhoe Robbins. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1955, pp. xix +389. 


‘The broad objective of the book is to provide practical material deal- 
ing with selected areas of leisure and recreation. After a brief descrip- 
tion of leisure and recreation as a sociological concern, including their 
cultural history, the author explores the types of recreation that may be 
found in or provided by the family, school, church, youth-serving 
agencies, specialized groups, industrial concerns, commercial amuse- 
ments, and the role of the dance, of art, of drama, and of music and 
books in recreation. ‘There follows a discussion of “the community ap- 
proach to recreation, leisure, and play.” The concrete material has been 
drawn from a wide variety of sources and presented in an interesting 
manner. 

It is a little dificult to discern exactly what groups of students the 
book is primarily written for, but the lack of a well-integrated socio- 
logical frame of reference indicates that the author had in mind students 


majoring in various fields rather than courses in sociology. ‘he book has 


good bibliographies, but the footnotes lack editing. As a source of illus- 
trative material for sociology classes, the book has considerable merit. 
M.H.N. 


COOPERATIVES: THE BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT. — By Paul Greer. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. xiv +171. 


In the Preface Lord Williams of England says that the British co- 
operative movement consists of ordinary families of Britain who have 
combined to erect “their own bulwarks against monopoly and exploita- 
tion and they ensure that production is carried on as a service to the 
consumer and not as a means of creating personal wealth.’ He adds that 
half the families in his country contain a cooperative member. In the 
Introduction Marquis W. Childs, of Washington, D.C., stresses the 
point that “cooperation provides an element of competition in a free 
society” and that among many cooperators, the cooperative movement is 
considered “‘a break or a check on the trend toward socialization or state 


capitalism.” 
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‘The author has rade an intensive study of the cooperative movement 
in Britain and has brought together under a variety of headings an 
amazing amount of concrete facts. These are organized under such 
themes as roads from Rochdale, straight-line distribution, school of 
democracy, human relations laboratory, leveling up not down, increasing 
the power to consume, economic suffrage, live and help live. The author 
arrives at a number of interesting conclusions such as: mass production 
loses its efficiency if there is a failure of mass distribution, the speculative 
element is held at a minimum as cooperative factories are producing for 
a known demand, consumers are spared high-pressure sales methods, 
cooperatives share their savings (earnings) with purchasers instead of 
asking for a possible government subsidy or bonus at the expense of the 
taxpayers. Ihe data in this book are well supported by statements from 
outstanding leaders of the British cooperative movement, and the result 
is a well-buttressed presentation of how cooperation on the basis of 
voluntarism and democracy is helping many persons in Britain to get 
ahead with each other, not of each other. E.S.B. 


DIRECTORY OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN WASHINGTON. By 
Laszlo Valko. Pullman: State College of Washington, 1955, pp. 64. 


A special merit of this document is the map of the state of Washing- 
ton showing the locations by counties of the 123 marketing and 72 
purchasing cooperatives in that state as of May 1955. The classification 
of cooperatives by commodities handled is also important. Data regard- 
ing size of membership and perhaps volume of business of each coopera- 
tive would have increased the value of this study, which sets a pattern 
for other states to follow. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Elgin F. Hunt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1955, pp. 741. 


This book has been designed to meet the growing need for an inte- 
grated course in the social sciences at the lower division level. The 


principal areas of organization of the text center on culture, social 


adjustment, economic organization, political organization, and _ inter- 
national relations. A large amount of factual material has been brought 
together within its organizational framework. Most of the topics are 
examined with objectivity and the style of writing is clear. However, 
the strong emphasis on social problems in such a work may be ques- 
tioned. E.C.M. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. By C. W. Valentine. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955, pp. xi+-212. 


The author, who is an emeritus professor of education in the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, expounds some of “‘the most fundamental points of 
psychology which have a direct bearing on the development and training 
of children” and applies them to the daily problems of family life. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLES OF THE LARGER FOUNDATIONS. By 
Joseph C. Kigor. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954, pp. 151. 


On the basis of data obtained from the larger foundations in the 
United States, the author reaches several conclusions, such as (1) 
“these foundations are a flowering of the American capitalistic system,” 
(2) they are “predominantly devoted to secular causes,” (3) they have 
a preventive rather than a palliative concept of their function, diversity 
and a “‘venture-capital” type 


, 


of purposes, “freedom for their grantees,’ 
of functioning, and (4) recently “the principle of the public trust” has 
been developing as a factor in Foundation thinking. 


THE MODERN IDOLATRY. An Analysis of Usury and the Pathology of 
Debt. By Jeffrey Mark. Bombay, India: Libertarian Social Institute, 
pp. 230. 


The author declares that his aim in the Preface is to show that the 
causes of present “widespread unrest must be found in the financial 
system, and in that only.” The motivating factor in the present financial 
processes is asserted to be ‘“‘usury—which is itself the genesis of all 
hatred, fear, suspicion and war.” The argument would have been 
stronger if the assertions had been less sweeping. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARY EMMA WOOLLEY. By Jeannette 
Marks. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. vii +-300, 


Having been a very close personal friend of Mrs. Woolley over many 
years, the author is in a splendid position to give an intimate picture of 
the life and achievements of one of America’s leading women. A great 
deal of the material is taken from the letters written by Mrs. Woolley 
to her friends at home and abroad. These letters reveal Mrs. Woolley’s 
deep insight into the nature of human nature, her common sense regard- 
ing educational problems, and her farsighted vision concerning the 
affairs of the world. The book describes Mrs. Woolley as a teacher, as 
a college president, and as an educator who was able to secure the 
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cooperation of students, faculty, trustees, and alumnae in the develop- 
ment of one of America’s leading colleges for women. This biography 
also makes clear why Mrs. Woolley became a leader in the furtherance 
of peace among nations. Her honesty of purpose, her common sense, 


her wide vision make clear some of her outstanding leadership achieve- 
ments. A.R.R. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND GROUP WORK. By Louis Lowy. New York: 
Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow & Company, 1955, pp. 224. 


Harleigh B. Trecker in the Preface to this book says that we are 
presented “with a systematic discussion of the ways in which group 
work can be used as a means to attain the goals of adult education.” 
This, indeed, is the aim and scope of the volume so far as the “ways 
and means” go. ‘Those readers who are not already familiar with the 
concepts, as they prevail presently, of group work will get a résumé of 
the practitioners’ thinking about group work’s processes in the first 
chapter, “Group Work and Adult Education.” More advanced readers 
and those group workers who hitherto had little experience with adult 
groups in their agencies will greatly benefit from chapters two through 
five. Chapter six, the last, “Principles of Group Work Applied in Adult 
Education,” is-the shortest, is oversimplified, and is often misleading. 
It does not present any principles, and it also brings home to most group 
workers the need for a basic theory to be established in group work, 
particularly when the author admits that “the interaction of individuals 


in groups presents many enigmas.” HANS A. ILLING 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


SOCIAL FORCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST. Edited by Sydney N. Fisher. 


Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955, pp. xvi +282. 


This book contains the papers that were presented at a conference on 
problems of the Near East held at Princeton University under the 
auspices of a committee of the Social Research Council in 1952. The 
discussions took place under such headings as the nomads, the villager, 
the bazaar merchant, the entrepreneur class, the clergy in Islam, the 
industrial worker, the minorities in the political process. An important 
chapter deals with the Israeli-farmer, who socially “‘is losing his prestige 
in society” and spiritually is being “more and more engulfed by the 
traits of Western civilization.”” The chapter on the immigrant in Israel 
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suggests that if “certain cultural traits brought along by the Oriental 
Jews from their traditional environment are retained while they as- 
similate Western cultural values, then the peoples of the Near East will 
be able to regard this as a small-scale demonstration of the compatibility 
of the two cultural archetypes of the East and West” and to see pos- 
sibilities of integrating the cultural values of the East with the technology 
of the West. Another important chapter analyzes the problems of the 
Palestine Arab refugee and proposes solutions. The authors of the 
fifteen chapters of this book handle their respective topics in a realistic, 
objective way. E.S.B. 


CONFLICT AND HARMONY IN AN ADOLESCENT INTERRACIAL 
GROUP. By Irwin Katz. Research Series No. 1. New York: New 
York University Press, 1955, pp. 47. 


This monograph reports on the author’s observations over a ten- 
month period of a voluntary urban interracial group of over forty boys 
and girls of high school age that met during the school year under 
official sponsorship of a municipal government. The group’s purpose was 
to carry to the community at large a program of education in democratic 
human relations. ‘(The members met once a week primarily to plan and 
rehearse educational shows that were performed before community 
audiences throughout the given city. ‘The aim of the research was to 
discover and explore for theoretical as well as practical purposes some of 
the factors entering into the relationships between Negroes and whites 
associating on a basis of equality in a group situation. 

Katz’ findings indicate the tremendous over-all success of this inter- 
racial experiment. But problems in human relations developed as was 
to be expected. Underlying the tensions appearing in the group, the 
author traces such factors as racial attitudes, community disapproval, 
and interracial contact motives. In its distinction between the “status- 
oriented,” the “emotionally oriented,” and other types of motivational 
orientation for contacts between Negroes and whites, the research makes 
a significant contribution. It appears that persons of either race con- 


sciously or unconsciously absorbed in status-enhancement in their rela- 


tions with other-race members frequently find the relationship self- 
defeating, with consequent obstruction of interracial rapprochement. 
JEROME GREEN 
Central State College, Oklahoma 
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A STUDY OF THE GROWTH AND CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OP THE JEWISH POPULATION OF MONTREAL. By Louis Rosen- 
berg. Montveal: Bureau of Social and Economic Research, Canadian 
Jewish Congress, 1955, pp. 51. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS (AGE AND SEX) OF THE JEW- 
ISH COMMUNITY OF MONTREAL. By Louis Rosenberg. Montreal: 
Bureau of Social and Economic Research, Canadian Jewish Congress, 1955, 


pp. 28. 


Among a large number of detailed statistics in these carefully made 
studies, attention may be called to the marked change in the age distri- 
bution of the Jewish population in Montreal that occurred during the 
decade from 1941 to 1951. The percentage increase of the children 
under 10 years of age and of persons 65 years of age and older “‘was 
much greater than amongst the total population of all origins.’”’ The 
percentage decrease in the age group between 10 and 19 years among 


“ee 


the Jewish population was like the changes ‘among the total population 
of all origins.”’ The sex distribution of the Jewish population in Mon- 
treal “has remained fairly evenly divided” throughout the 40-year 


period for which statistics were available. Q.D.L. 


TWO JAMAICAS. The Role of Ideas in a Tropical Colony, 1830-1865. By 
Philip D. Curtin. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955, pp. xii 
270. 


In this account of the rise of a humanitarian movement in Jamaica in 
the nineteenth century, the author, writing as a social historian, describes 
the interactions of three groups of people in Jamaica, namely, the English 
plantation proprietors, the Europeanized Negro Jamaicans, and the 
African-Negro Jamaican laborers. ‘he second group was closer to the 
first than to the third; the members not only retained some aspects of an 
African culture but developed a definite loyalty to Jamaica. Into this 
culture complex came the urge for emancipation through dynamic reli- 
gious channels. The inevitable conflict, violence, and rebellion which 


resulted in defeat for Jamaican autonomy needs further clarification. 
E.S.B. 


INDIA TODAY. By Jack Finegon. St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1955, 
pp. 208. 


In short, fresh looks at India, the author gives “a concise, objective 
account of India” as it is today. Attention in these sketches is given to 
Calcutta as the largest city of India, to the history of India, to the 
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diversity of life in India, to the work of leaders like Gandhi and Nehru, 
to the general election of 1951-52, to communism in India, to India’s 
attacks upon her problems, to religions in India, to the international 
role of India and her neutralist position. The author holds that the 
Western churches need to redouble, and “not slacken their missionary 
endeavor in Asia,” but “in a spirit of partnership.” Fifty excellent 
photographs add considerable interest to a well-written discussion of 
“India today.” A.R.R. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND RESEARCH 


ANALYTICAL SOCIOLOGY: SOCIAL SITUATIONS AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. By Lowell J. Carr. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, 
pp. 795. 


The book is organized in two parts; the first is composed of 14 
chapters which present situations for observation and analysis; the 
second also has 14 chapters and deals with problem situations. The 
author indicates that Book I is objective, descriptive, and analytical, 
whereas Book II is opinionated, evaluative, and controversial. He 
thought he would “establish a humanistic ethics as a basis of evaluation” 
and then have students appraise typical social conditions and social 
situations in the light of the ethical standard. This standard was an 
empirically scientific ethics, the central feature being the ultimate value 
of human personality. There is not as complete a division between the 
two books as that outlined by the author. Much of Part II is based on 
factual data of a noncontroversial nature, which, from the viewpoint of 
the reviewer, improves the book. 

Part I includes situations on small groups, population, culture, the 
organization of work, stratification, race, social systems, metropolitan 
areas, international situations, social change, and planning. The prob- 
lems of Part II include most of the situations of Book I. However, in 
the problem part of the book, the emphasis is on adjustment of one’s 
behavior and values to the situations. 

The book is highly readable. It would be useful as a text in those 
colleges and universities in which there is a semester course of introduc- 


tory sociology followed by a course in social problems, or where there is 


an interest in a single-semester course in which both introductory con- 
cepts and social problems are included. H.J-L. 
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WITHOUT THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE SWORD. By Jean 
Stoetzel. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. 334. 


This book is concerned with the attitudes of the youth of postwar 
Japan and is the result of a study initiated by Unesco at the end of 1951. 
The investigation was carried on by the French sociologist Jean Stoetzel 
with the collaboration of Dr. F. Vos, a Dutch specialist on Japanese 
civilization, the National Public Opinion Research Institute of Japan, 
and Mr. Takao Sofue of the sociological laboratory at the University 
of ‘Tokyo. 

Questionnaires were administered in seven localities throughout 
Japan. Also information was collected through interviews, “T-AT-type 
projective tests, and the Allport-Gillespie attitude test. Included in the 
study are data on the attitudes of Japanese youth toward the recent 
reforms enforced or suggested by the Occupation, their interest in inter- 
national affairs and foreigners, their attitudes toward the principal 
institutions of Japan, and their private relationships in terms of the 
bearing such relationships might have on the conduct of public life. 

This interesting report, which is a noteworthy effort at cooperative 
research, includes 80 tables, 16 figures of maps and graphs, 10 plates 
used in the projective test, 6 appendices, and a good bibliography. 

I. ROGER YOSHINO 
State College of Washington 


A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION. By Wilbur B. Brookover. New York: 
American Book Company, 1955, pp. 463. 


\ superior text is now available for courses in the somewhat ambig- 
uous area of educational sociology. ‘This book stresses the sociological 
factors underlying American education. The basic concepts of sociology 
are presented early in the work and serve as analytical tools as the dis- 
cussion develops. Interesting materials on social control, social stratifica- 
tion, intergroup problems, and human personality are examined with 
considerable insight. Perhaps some readers may feel that the author 
presents the teaching profession as an extremely poorly paid calling; 
however, the fact that almost half the teachers receive a salary the same 
as or lower than unskilled workers cannot be ignored by young people 
entering the occupation. One of the strong features of the text has been 


the extensive use of charts and graphs to give emphasis to a number of 


problems discussed. For instructors preferring a stress on sociology 


rather than on education, this book deserves serious attention. 
E.C.M. 
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THE CHURCH SERVES THE CHANGING CITY. By Ross W. Anderson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. ix-+-252. 


This is a documented series of case studies of churches in blighted 
areas of cities made for the Department of Urban Church with the 
cooperation of the Committee on Field Research of the National Council 
of Churches. Eight churches are reviewed in detail, indicating how they 
function in the heart of changing cities whose problems and solutions 
exemplify a variety of situations. The primary studies are reinforced 
by the examination of aspects of twenty-four additional city churches. 
The general topics of investigation which form the framework of the 
survey include the objectives of the churches, the areas served, the 
nature and structure of the types of work carried on, and the resulting 
achievements, also the unsolved problems. The book gives a good cross 
section of the difficulties faced by modern churches in changing urban 
scenes and tells what may be accomplished by a constructive program 
of activities and services. M.H.N. 


ADAPTIVE HUMAN FERTILITY. By Paul S. Hinshaw. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955, pp. xii-+-322. 


The spectacular growth of world population during the last three 
centuries and its effect upon the world’s social, economic, and political 
conditions have been responsible for a new concentration of attention 
by those interested in the field of demography. Dr. Hinshaw develops 
his materials on problems of fertility by posing a common question, 
namely, “Is the increase in the number of people too rapid, and if so, 
what sensible steps may be taken?” The first part of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of the reproductive processes, their meaning and sig- 
nificance, and the relationship of man’s procreative results to his social 
systems. New emphasis is placed upon what Hinshaw calls inducements 
for fertility management. He declares that man “must consciously direct 
his growth in numbers if the human dignity and the development of the 
‘if responsible child-bearing, 


‘ 


human spirit are to continue”; moreover, 
including prudent regulation of family size, were practiced universally, 
poverty and privation would not exist.”” Furnished for the contemplation 
of meditative readers is the outline of a plan which is called Teleogenesis, 
a plan for the maintenance of optimal or teleogenic populations which 
calls for both voluntary and responsible parenthood. Listed also by Dr. 
Hinshaw are the impediments standing in the way of a regulative plan 
for fertility. M.J.V. 
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THE TWILIGHT OP THE PROFIT MOTIVE. By Theodore Levitt. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. 16. 


The declining role of the profit motive in American capitalism is 
explained in terms of the rise of “an internal economic bureaucracy in 
which it is control, not ownership, which counts in the power structure 
of the business organizations.” A “giant-business corporate maze has 
arisen” in which “even the top corporations executives are hired hands.” 


There is a strong tendency for executives to be as much concerned “with 
entrenching their position and power as with increasing the profitability 


of the enterprise.”’ 


CULTURAL PATTERNS AND TECHNICAL | CHANGE. Edited by 
Margaret Mead. A Mentor Book. New York: The New American 
Library, 1955, pp. 352. 


This important report was prepared by Unesco and edited by a dis- 
tinguished American anthropologist, Margaret Mead. Originally pre- 
pared for the World Federation for Mental Health, it contains a 
special preface written by Miss Mead. Technical change as developed 
within recent years was greatly stimulated by President Truman’s 
far-famed Point Four Program. In the words of Margaret Mead, it has 
come “to symbolize for people all over the world a hope that is new to 
mankind,” for it helps to relieve many people from the “fear of hunger, 
of cold, of chronic illness, of ignorance.” 

A basic question that this book discusses is: “How can technical 
change be introduced with such regard for the culture pattern that 
human values are preserved?” In other words, how fast or how slow 
should technical change be introduced, so that its benefits may be ob- 
tained without wrecking a people’s sense of values? 

Studies of five established cultures are presented, namely, of Burma, 
Greece, Tiv (of Nigeria), Palau, and the Spanish American of New 
Mexico. These are followed by cross-cultural studies of six aspects of 
technical change: in agriculture, nutrition, maternal and child care, 
public health, industrialization, and basic education. 

One of the most significant parts of this book deals with such subjects 
as the relation of technical change to mental illness, psychological 
principles which may be utilized in bringing about technical changes, 
making technical changes acceptable to people. Another vital subject 


“involved in developing 


that is handled enumerates seven principles 
mental change during technical change.” Further, the principles to guide 
Unesco in extending technical change as formulated by the Economic 
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and Security Council (United Nations) are given in such details as 
“standards of work and personnel,” coordination of work, and methods 
of selecting projects. A noteworthy bibliography on culture change of 
nearly 400 references is included. As will be seen by the foregoing 
review, this book, in fine print, contains a wealth of materials that are 
important for the consideration of both the students of social change 
and the practitioners in the field of technical change. E.S.B. 


SOCIOLOGY: A TEXT WITH ADAPTED READINGS. By Leonard 
Broom and Philip Selznick. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1955, pp. xvii+-660. 


This new textbook introduces students to the study of social life by 
discussing eight areas of sociological interest: social organization, culture, 
socialization, primary groups, social stratification, associations, collec- 
tive behavior, and population and ecology. In Part One the authors 
devote a chapter to each of these topics in order to present the “elements 
of sociological analysis’ that are needed to understand society as a 
whole. In Part ‘Iwo these concepts and methods are applied to six fields 
of specialized interest: the family, the city, minorities, industry, politics, 
and crime. ‘These latter chapters all follow the same outline, with a 
section corresponding to each of the chapter headings of Part One. The 
scheme of organization makes for a consistently sociological point of 
view but sometimes proves awkward for handling the subject matter 
under discussion. 

Readings selected from well-known sociological studies have been 
skillfully used to supplement the material written by the authors and 
their collaborators. The selections have been condensed and reorganized 
so as to articulate with the text and to be readable without their original 
context. Other useful features of the volume are attractive charts, 


graphs, and illustrations (including portraits of famous contributors 
to sociological thought), and lists of bibliographical sources and sug- 


gested readings. 

It is not likely that the average freshman or sophomore will find this 
an easy book to read. The discussion is often on a high level of abstrac- 
tion and sometimes depends upon technical terms that are not defined 
or explained. The authors are careful, however, to add notes of caution 
at points where the reader might be tempted to generalize too freely or 
misapply the principles being presented. 

BRUCE M. PRINGLE 
Southern Methodist University 
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CRISIS OF THE CITIES. By Fred K. Vigman. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1955, pp. viii +-155. 


Somewhat reminiscent of Delos F. Wilcox’ Great Cities in America 
(1910), this book by a journalist who has lived in and studied large cities 
at length in the United States discusses such urban problems as impend- 
ing bankruptcy, municipal graft, deterioration of the urban environment, 
the flight from the city to the suburb. Brief case studies are made of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia (“first city to factory town’’), Boston, 
Detroit (“jerry-built Industrialia”’), St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Los Angeles (“hedonism in urbs’’). ‘The question is raised: Urban 
renewal through city planning or dead end? ‘The author sees the future 
city as “a great industrial plantation where employees must perforce 
live and from which all other strata of the population will seek to 


” 
escape. Q.D.L. 


THE FAMILY, SOCIALIZATION AND INTERACTION PROCESS. By 
Talcott Parsons, Robert Bales, and Collaborators. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1955, pp. vii-+-422. 


The authors contend that such phenomena as the reduction of the 
size of the family, the loss of function, and the high divorce rate do not 
substantiate the claim that the American family is in a state of dis- 
organization. Evidence is marshaled to indicate that the family is under- 
going change but that this does not mean “total disorganization.” The 
increase of marriages, the increased importance of the “family home,” 
and the fact that divorce is chiefly concentrated in the early periods of 
marriage and among childless couples are cited as evidences of a “newer 
stability.”” “The authors examine, in particular, the role structure of the 
nuclear family and its function in the “socialization of the child.” In 
its structural aspects the nuclear family has been isolated from other 
kinship units. Independent sources of income, separate residence, and 


independent basis of position in the community are evidences of the 


process of differentiation. Functionally, the process of differentiation is 


sharply concentrated in two areas of “articulating personalities with the 
social system; namely, the socialization of children and the ‘pattern 
maintenance and tension management’ functions in relation to adults.” 

The chapter headings indicate the scope of the general theoretical 
formulations and the materials cited. ‘The American family is analyzed 
in its relations to personality and to the social structure; then follows a 
more intensive analysis of the relations between its structure and the 


socialization of the child, the “organization of personality as a system 
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of action,” the “mechanisms of personality functioning,” and role dif- 
ferentiation in small groups and in the nuclear family. In the concluding 
chapter, the materials dealing with the “levels of cultural generality and 
the process of differentiation” are summarized. 

The theoretical formulations predominate, with some concrete data 
cited as evidences in support of the theories and hypotheses which are 
presented. M.H.N. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. Third Edition. By 
Emory S. Bogardus. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1955, 
pp. 660. 


The third edition of The Development of Social Thought is a scholar- 
ly contribution to the field. The clear and concise style, the logical and 
systematic organization, and the selection of significant materials are 
characteristic of a Bogardus book. In the presentation of the evolution 
of social thought from the earliest proverbs of primitive man down to 
modern times, one becomes acquainted with an excellent selection of 
leaders who have shaped group thinking through the ages—from Plato 
to Pareto and to Mannheim and the sociology of knowledge. 

This new edition presents new chapters dealing with four recent 
developments of social thought as they have developed in recent years. 


Each subject is introduced through emphasis on a major contributor 
to recent thought including Ross and Social Change, Thomas and Social 
Attitudes, Ellwood and Social Reconstruction, and Mannheim and 
Sociology of Knowledge. ‘The first three subjects are important con- 
cepts, while the fourth involves a generalized approach to social thought 
itself, namely, the various ways the social relationships affect human 


thinking.” 

The author succeeds in presenting a vivid and understandable picture 
of the history of social thought from preliterate man’s groping for an 
understanding of social relationships to current systems of sociological 
thought and the latest findings of social research. Although this book is 
designed, primarily, for the use of college seniors, it will be of real 
value for those who desire to increase their understanding of current 
social thinking and to plan for the future by appreciating the significant 
contributions of the past. The reader will gain a broad background for 
orienting himself in his lifework and in this human world. 

FLOYD A. POLLOCK 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
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THE LITTLE COMMUNITY. By Robert Redfield. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. ii +-182. 


This book contains a series of lectures given in the autumn of 1953 
at the University of Uppsala in Sweden by Professor Redfield. The 
basic approach of this study is “to know the whole through identifying 
the parts of the whole and describing the interconnections among these 
and their relations to the whole.” Professor Redfield defines the com- 
munity as a group of people with the qualities of “. . .distinctiveness, 
smallness, homogeneity, and all-providing self-sufficiency.” Three types 
of communities are studied: (1) the neighborhood, (2) the larger, 
centralized, intermittent community which is a center for government 
and for the performance of social rituals by the members, and (3) the 
scattered rural peoples with established centers of occasional assembly, 
as found in the Midwest and other selected areas of the world. The 
community is analyzed as a whole, as an ecological system, as a social 
structure, as a system of typical behavior, as the kind of people inhabit- 
ing it, as an outlook on life, as a unique history, as a combination of 
opposites, and as a community within a community. Many communities 
are discussed and given as illustrations. ‘This book contains many ideas 
which are important to the student of the small community and com- 
munity life, emanating from a man who has spent a lifetime studying 
the small community in different parts of the world. 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 


MOTHER-DAUGHTER RELATIONSHIPS AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1955, pp. 
xiii + 369. 


In this doctoral dissertation the author makes an intensive study by 
interview methods of 18 Negro women patients with schizophrenic 
reaction, using as a control group the patients’ sisters who were not 
mentally ill. Many conclusions are offered. A key to the mother-daughter 
relationship in these mentally ill persons was found in “the mother’s 
rejection of the patient from the time of the patient’s birth.” Moreover, 
undue maternal restriction of the patients was found in the areas “of 


personal freedom, opportunities to learn, and opportunities to associate 
with others.” There was considerable “outward submissiveness and 


silent rebellion,” poor health, poor school adjustment, poor work adjust- 
ments, and so on, but it is not clear how far hereditary factors accounted 
for the mental illness in this otherwise thoroughgoing piece of localized 
research. E.S.B. ' 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1955. 
Pullman: State College of Washington, 1955, pp. 159. 


The Proceedings contain eight papers and abstracts of ten others. The 
first paper is the presidential address by Charles B. Spaulding on “Sociol- 
ogists, Specialists and Students.” The other seven papers that are pub- 
lished in full deal with Stratification and Rehabilitation of the Ex-Huks 
in the Philippines (A. H. Scaff), Nondelinquent Child and the Sexual 
Deviate (J. T. Landis), Growth of Metropolitan Regions on the 
Pacific Coast, 1900-1950 (W. T. Martin), Measurement of Message 
Diffusion (O. N. Larsen and M. L. DeFleur), Origins of Selected 
Occupational Elites (S. Adams), Prestige and Esteem Identification in 
Selected Urban Areas (D. C. McElrath), and the Referent of the 
Concept “Social Participation” (J. M. Faskett). 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY. By James A. Quinn. New York: American Book 
Company, 1955, pp. xvi-+-534. 


The fact that our civilization is increasingly being dominated by its 
cities has focused attention upon this important aspect of modern 
society. A number of new textbooks on urban sociology have been pub- 
lished during recent years to describe the highly urbanized society of 
today. It is felt that an understanding of our cities is basic to a fuller 
understanding of modern culture and society. 

The book is divided into two main parts. The first is designed to 
describe the “‘characteristics of the city” and the second to analyze the 
“institutions and problems.” This is in line with procedures followed 
in other texts. After describing the general character of the city, its 
location and size, considerable attention is given to the recurrent eco- 


logical and social patterns which are characteristics of modern urban 


communities. The internal spatial pattern of the city is discussed in 
considerable detail. This is followed by an analysis of the population 
complexity, the social relations of people, and the smaller social worlds 
that are found in our large cities. 

The discussions of the institutional aspects and the social problems 
are grouped under housing, education, government, economic organiza- 
tion, the family, religion, leisure, social work, and planning. Even 
though a large amount of data is used, the organization of the material 
(with many subheadings in each chapter), the twenty-seven charts and 
fifty-five figures, the pictures, and the study projects simplify the under- 
standing of the findings of urban research, and they make the book 
interesting as well as enlightening. 
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The author had both a practical and a scientific objective in mind, 
namely, to acquaint students with actual and proposed methods for urban 
planning and control. This is based on his conviction that, whether or not 
students become professional sociologists, all will assume responsibility 
for the complex society of which they are a part. The book is well 
adapted for an introductory course in urban sociology. M.H.N. 


THE PEOPLE OF PANAMA. By John and Mavis Biesanz. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. 418. 


The style and pace set by the authors in their book on Costa Rican 
Life eleven years ago are maintained in this interesting volume on social 
life and conditions in the Republic of Panama. The four main popula- 
tion groups, namely, the urban people, the rural people, the Americans 
of the Canal Zone, and the West Indian immigrants and their descend- 
ants, are each treated in the following ways: the making of a living, 
the choosing of leaders, the education of children, the organizing of 
family life, the spending of leisure time, attitudes and beliefs, and their 
relations with other groups. 

Because of lack of firsthand data no treatment is given of the tribal 
Indians of Panama, but even secondhand data would have helped the 
authors to complete their discussion of “the people of Panama.’’ How- 
ever, they have done well in analyzing and clarifying ‘a complex mixture 
of racial and national types, cultural heritages, beliefs, interests, and 
goals” in a country of less than a million people who are of special con- 
cern to citizens of the United States because our Canal cuts across their 
land and life. E.S.B. 


WORLD POPULATION AND PRODUCTION: TRENDS AND OUT- 
LOOK. By W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1953, pp. 1268 +-Ixxii. 


The authors have set for themselves the ambitious task of presenting 
in one volume a “statistical picture’ of the population and of the agri- 


cultural and industrial resources of all the nations of the world. A 


description of world trade, transportation, and government is given in 
another book. 

The present book is divided into five parts. Part I includes a brief 
introductory discussion of the physical characteristics of the earth, fol- 
lowed by a more extended discussion of population trends and distribu- 
tion, international and internal migration, world urbanization, mortality 
and fertility trends and differentials, divorce, health conditions, and 
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future population. Part II deals with the important but difficult subject 
of the interrelation between population, consumption, and standard of 
living. Also included in this section is a discussion of labor force trends 
and characteristics, and types of economies. Parts III, IV, and V, which 
make up about six tenths of the book, are devoted to analyses of data 
pertaining to agriculture, energy and mining, and industry. A great 
number of tables and good charts accompany the text discussion. 

This reviewer will limit his critical comments to Part I of the book. 
While the authors present an abundance of demographic statistics, they 
do not sufficiently stress the deficiencies and limitations of some of these 
statistics. Some of them, such as the figures on world languages and 
religions, are said to be estimated by the authors. One would want to 
know how these estimates were prepared. Indeed, there are some import- 
ant divergences between their estimates of world religions and other 
estimates. Many technical terms are used without being defined or with 
a very brief definition. A technical appendix for the benefit of the non- 
demographer would have been useful. This reviewer is aware, however, 
that the Woytinskys had many other subjects to cover besides that of 
population, and hence could not go into a detailed discussion of their 
data. On the whole, they have done a creditable job of putting together 
material from a great variety of sources. It would be a good idea if 
Parts I and II were reprinted separately and thus made available for 
wider use by both teachers and students in the social sciences G.S. 


CRIMINOLOGY. Second Edition. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955, pp. 718 +-xiv. 


As in the first edition, this book reflects two main purposes: first, a 
sociological analysis of the criminal and, second, a detailed description 
and evaluation of law enforcement agencies and their methods. The 
new edition has several important changes that should be noted: greater 
emphasis on a theoretical approach, the emphasis on postwar adoption of 


systematized prison systems and methods of rehabilitation, a historical 


survey of theories of criminality, and the definitions of crimes used by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. “(Two new chapters are entitled 
“European Adult Offenders and Prisons” and “Treatment of Offenders 
in the Armed Forces.”’ The new edition represents a distinct improve- 
ment in statement of theory and in its practical applications. 
WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. By William W. Finley, A. Q. 
Sartain, and Willis M. Tate. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1954, pp. xi +247. 


Here is a book bringing forth some plain, simple, homely facts about 
human beings and their behavior as it seemingly manifests itself on the 
work-job. Holding that man is a creature of emotion, need, desire, wish, 
sentiment, mood, attitude, belief, and the like, the authors utilize real 
life situations to focus attention upon the complex nature of man at 
work. Written in the nature of an account of the typical situations that 
may confront a newly promoted plant manager, it deals with his prob- 
lems in interpersonal relations as they may arise from day to day. How 
to handle problems of discipline, how to get effective cooperation, how 
to interview employees in need of assistance, how to deal with the union 
problem—all these are treated with a bit of nice discrimination. 

Achieving morale is a problem of identification in part, for executives, 
supervisors, and foremen know that they are dealing with a complexity 
of forces resident in human beings like themselves. In the matter of 
promotions, merit-rating systems are looked upon as conveyances of 
danger at times, and a good word is said for promotion on the basis of 
seniority whenever possible. There is no substitute for sincerity in deal- 
ing with people. It is essential to help workers get a sense of significance 
of the job in this day of the triumph of the machine processes. The book 
grew out of the sessions held for supervisors at the Institute of Manage- 
ment held at Southern Methodist University, and the authors collaborat- 
ing represent the fields of engineering, psychology, and sociology. 

M.J.V. 


CULTURE AND MENTAL DISORDERS. By Joseph W. Eaton and Robert 
J. Weil. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 254. 


The theory that culture and social relationships are deeply involved 
in the multidimensional causal pattern of psychic disorders is receiving 
ever-increasing attention. This book is perhaps the most valuable contri- 
bution to research in this area that has been published. 

Several things contribute to the value of the study. First, the ap- 
proach is interdisciplinary. The study director, a sociologist, is joined 
by a psychiatrist and two psychologists to form the basic research team. 
Second, the population chosen for investigation (the Hutterites) repre- 
sents one of the most unique examples of cultural isolation known. Old 
European folkways and mores bolstered by a religious faith and expressed 
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in the midst of modern America provide excellent contrasts for study. 
Culture and Mental Disorders goes beyond the level of curiosity which 
sometimes motivates “investigators” to describe Hutterite life. Third, 
this book gains respect from the scholarly manner in which the Hutterite 
data are compared with nine other research projects on mental disorders 
involving unique and homogeneous culture groups. The authors are 
meticulous in avoiding any farfetched comparisons. Only comparable 
data are employed. 

The investigators state that “The Hutterites provide us with a good 
example of the mental health significance of ideology and beliefs.” But 
one still searches to find a study that adequately investigates the dynamic 
role of religious faith in the causation or alleviation of mental disorders. 
Theoretically the importance of the role of the Hutterite’s strongly held 
faith in helping to produce a generally low mental illness rate is ac- 
cepted. Eaton and Weil urge the exploration of the specific qualitative 
relationships of sociological variables and symptoms of mental disorders. 
Their quantitative study is a marked contribution toward making such 
research possible. L. R. JUST 

Fresno Junior College, California 


our 


AMERICAN SOCIETY, An Introductory Analysis. By Luke Ebersole. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955, pp. x-+510. 


The dual purpose of this text is to give beginning students a compre- 
hensive overview of American society and a sound sociological orienta- 
tion to American life. The author focuses on American society as a 
social system, and the major components of this society are set forth so 
as to indicate the manner of their functioning. 

The book is divided into four parts which deal with population, com- 
munities, social classes, and social institutions. Each of these sections 
presents social history in a way that emphasizes social change. A brief 


introduction and a summary to each chapter give the book a continuity 
and clarity which are important for beginning students. This book 
makes a practical introduction to sociology and general social science. 
An instructor’s manual is available for use in classwork. The author’s 
simple, straightforward presentation is refreshing when compared with 


other more complicated introductory texts. 
WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 
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THE BIG BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. By Mabel Newcomer. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. xii +-164. 


The author gives consideration to the nature of the executive func- 
tion; the nationality, religious, and political origins of business leaders ; 
the origins in terms of fathers’ occupations and incomes; the education 
of executives; the incentives for holding executive office; and the qualifi- 
cations for a successful executive. The author concludes that, although 
wealth and family position are not usually given as “qualifications for 
top office, all the evidence points to the fact that the sons of wealthy 
families have a better chance of reaching the top executive positions than 
those from poor or middle-income families.’”” However, there is a grow- 
ing emphasis on education, long experience with the company, and 


“nrofessionalization of leadership.” 


INTERPRETATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIA. By Silvano Arieti, M.D. 
New York: Robert Brunner, 1955, pp. xviii +-522. 


The present volume by Dr. Arieti, who is clinical professor of psy- 
chiatry at the State University College of Medicine at New York City, 


seems to follow the present trend of many psychiatrists, and particularly 
psychoanalysts—to incorporate and integrate the social sciences into the 
over-all picture of a schizophrenic’s phenomena. The author takes into 
consideration the impact of sociological and cultural factors in the 
engendering of schizophrenia. He cites such circumstances as the pres- 
ence of an industrial culture versus a preindustrial, an urban location 
versus a rural, the emigration to a foreign country versus living in a 
native land, as factors which predispose to schizophrenia as well as to 
other mental disorders. He quotes extensively from Faris, Dunham, 
Malzberg, Felix, and Kramer. The author comes to the conclusion that 
the culture may act in at least two ways: “(1) by its impact on the 
internal organization of the family, on the assignment of specific roles 
and emotional values to its members and, more specifically, on the 
determination of most of the methods by which children are to be 
brought up; and (2) with certain specific mores by which it may inflict 
adverse psychological pressures on the individual, causing him to be 
under greater strain and causing his psychic reserves, which might have 
compensated for the forces leading to schizophrenia, to be no longer 
sufficient.” HANS A. ILLING 
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OPERATIONISM. By Cornelius Benjamin. Springfield, IHlinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1955, pp. vii-+-154. 


After discussing the theory of operationism as developed by P. W. 
Bridgman, Harvard physicist, in 1927, in its empiricist and its prag- 
matist aspects, the author takes up the modifications of it as made by 
various writers, such as Dodd, Lundberg, Chapin. He criticizes the 
theory of operationism from various angles and advances a modified 
concept of it, giving a classification of some of the more important types 
of “operations,” such as discriminating, associating, generalizing, order- 
ing, measuring, and analogizing. While these ‘‘cognitive’ operations do 
not include the ‘physical’ operations, they do not deny the latter. The 
essence of the operational theory is found in having symbols possess “the 
highest degree of clarity and certainty,” as is found, for example, in 
pure proper names. This treatise makes an interesting and pointed con- 
tribution to operational theory. E.S.B. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY. Second Edition. By Lowry Nelson. New York: 
American Book Company, 1955, pp. xv +568. 


This widely used textbook has been brought up to date by introducing 
the latest census figures and new charts, by offering what amounts to a 
new chapter on social stratification, by extensive revisions of other 
chapters, such as those on marriage and the rural family, the rural 
school, and rural social welfare. Recent rural changes are taken cog- 
nizance of, such as the increase in rural production and the decline in 
rural population, the substitution of tractors for horses, the increased 
use of electricity on the farm, and the resultant new social relationships. 


AUTOMATION. By George P. Shultz and George B. Baldwin. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. 20. 


Automation is “a form of technological change” that involves “‘a total 
and continuous process rather than the component parts of an inter- 
mittent process,” and that may involve continuous automatic handling 
of materials, the automatic control of production, and “revolutionary 


: , ae Thy ; ' 
new means of processing and storing information.” The leading social 


problem resulting from automation will be the ‘displacement of labor,” 


but extensive automation will require time and hence unemployment 
shocks can be cushioned. The authors, who are connected with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, have summarized a great deal of 
important material within a small compass. 
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ACTA SOCIOLOGICA, Scandinavian Review of Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 6 Morregade, 1955, pp. 84. 


The editors of this new sociology journal are Sverre Holm, Univer- 
sity of Oslo, T. T. Segerstedt, University of Uppsala, K. O. Christian- 
sen, University of Copenhagen. and H. Waris, University of Helsinki. 
The journal will be “an organ for mutual information and communica- 
tion” and will try “to create a richly faceted unity of what is now many 
different research interests” in Scandinavia. As a social science journal, 
it will promote collaboration of sociological studies within Scandinavia 
and at the same time make sociological contributions to the rest of the 
world. 

‘The first issue is a memorial honoring the life of the late ‘Theodor 
Geiger of the University of Aarhus, Denmark. It contains a summary 
(in German) of Geiger’s life and work and eight of his sociological 
papers, two of which are in German. The papers in English by Geiger 
deal with such subjects as sociology and democracy, social sciences and 
their method, a dynamic analysis of social mobility. This new journal 
in sociology will be welcomed by sociologists everywhere as a vital and 
needed new means of sociological communication. E.S.B. 


GROWTH AND CHANGES. IN CALIFORNIA’S POPULATION. By 
Warren S. Thompson, with chapters by Varden Fuller and Richard C. 
Singleton. Los Angeles, California: The Haynes Foundation, 1955, pp. 
xx-+-377. 


California’s differential rates of growth in different parts of the state 
and during the various periods since 1850 are traced in detail. This was 
no small task, for California has 58 counties, with 8 metropolitan areas 
and 9 nonmetropolitan regions. The first federal census was taken in 
1850, but the data from 3 of the 27 counties then organized never 
reached Washington. In 1852 the state took a census of its own. During 
the century (1852-1950) the population grew from 255,122 to 10,586,- 
223. Much of the growth of California’s population resulted from in- 
migration rather than natural increase. The excess of in-migrants over 
out-migrants has been extensive, whereas the natural increase has been 
lower than that of the United States. ‘The in-migrants have been heavily 
concentrated in the younger and middle-age groups, 20-44. 

Even though California is a large state, in 1950 nearly 9 out of 10 
persons lived in the 8 metropolitan areas and only slightly over 10 per 
cent lived in the 9 nonmetropolitan regions, which is the approximate 
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ratio of urban and rural population since the beginning of the present 
century. In fact, California’s population has always been highly con- 
centrated in one or two regions or areas. 

In addition to the study of the growth of the population and the 
changes in migrations, an extensive analysis is made of the composition 
of California’s population, including age and sex composition, nativity 
and race, marital status, education, the labor force, occupation and 
industry, and economic status. Special reports deal with the two largest 
metropolitan areas—Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

The data are presented in 183 tables (156 in the main part of the 
report and 27 extensive ones in the Appendix), 196 figures, and 15 
maps, including composite maps with from 3 to 26 submaps. In spite of 
the enormous amount of data assembled and used, the report is presented 
in a concise manner. The summaries of trends give the highlights of the 
changes in growth and composition of the population. M.H.N. 


BEGREPPET ARBETSTRIVSEL. By Bertil Ffannenstill. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1955, pp. 112. 


This interesting booklet on “The Concept of Job Satisfaction” is 
based on a field study of 249 coalminers in three Scanian mines in 
Sweden. It is suggested that job satisfaction is “relatively high in the 
younger age-groups, then falls in the intermediate groups, and rises 
again in the older groups.”’ In the regular daily routine, it was found 
that co-workers and foremen “influence job satisfaction more than 
wages,”’ but in times of economic crises or of “severe collective bargain- 
ing’ wages rank first. In choosing a job for one’s children, “the social 
standing of the job” outranks wages; in fact, it “becomes the deciding 
factor.” 


GROUP-CENTERED LEADERSHIP. A Way of Releasing the Creative 
Power of Groups. By Thomas Gordon. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1955, pp. xii +366. 


The title may indicate the author’s school of thought, namely, the 
nondirective or Rogerian methodology. However, from a closer exami- 
nation it may appear that the author, an industrial “psychologist and 
sociologist” in Pasadena, went objectively about his study. He attempts 
to illustrate how a group of co-workers participate together both in 
formulating objectives and in acting with each other so as to achieve 
commonly recognized ends. HANS A. ILLING 
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BILLY SUNDAY WAS HIS REAL NAME. By William G. McLoughlin, Jr. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. xxix +325. 


With the help of a traveling fellowship from Harvard University, 
this biographical study was made. Three aspects of leadership are kept 
in mind by the author: “the man, the tradition, and the temper of the 
times.” The book is a partial history of mass revivalism in the United 
States, and Billy Sunday’s revival meetings are viewed in their relation 
to “an emotional upheaval growing out of special circumstances peculiar 


to Sunday’s day and age.” He is considered ‘‘a representative spokesman 


for the time in which he lived”; ‘he won recognition and fame precisely 
because he embodied so accurately the cultural pattern of his era.’’ The 
book contains ample notes and comments on the sources that are used, it 
is replete with details, and it maintains an objective viewpoint. 

E.S.B. 
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